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Vfe’rc 
moving 
ahead  on 
America!s 
unfinished 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  next  week  joins  the  thirteen-member  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  as  cosponsor  of  a  national  forum  on  domestic  priorities  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Participants  will  include  other  major  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Harvard  University  Institute  of  Politics. 

Sun-Times  editor  James  Hoge,  a  panel  member,  regards  the  forum  as  a 
timely  examination  of  domestic  needs  and  an  extension  of  the  continuing 
effort  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  to  focus  attention  on  our  society’s  unfinished 
agenda.  “We  participate,”  he  says,  “with  the  belief  that  this  conference 
can  shed  additional  light  on  how  to  make  ours  a  more  just,  humane  and 
fruitful  nation.” 

The  Sun-Times  is  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  conference— another  example 
of  our  continuing  effort  not  only  to  reflect  our  society  but  to  help  shape 
it  for  the  better. 
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Sun-Times  editor  James  Hoge 
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Nancy  Reagan^ 

In  a  new  Copley  News  Serviee 
weekly  eolnmn,  California’s  First 
Lady  answers  questions  concerning  her 
family,  her  Hollywood  career,  her 
role  as  the  wife  of  California’s 
Governor  and  her  personal  views  on 
current  issues  raised  by  readers. 

Nancy  Reagan  writes  with  warmth 
and  candor.  And,  she  gives  all 
proceeds  from  her  column  to  the 
National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Both  Nancy  and  her  husband  are 
nationally  known.  There  is  something 
in  her  column  for  readers  from 
every  state  in  the  union. 

Another  hell  ringer  from  Copley 
News  Service.  Write,  wire  or  call 
collect.  Copley  News  Service, 

P.  O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego,  Calif. 

92112  /  Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego 
Phone  714-234-0191  /  Telex  695041 
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DJ  for  a  day, 

Rochester's  Mandi  would  rather 


type  than  switch. 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


mm 


Reporter  Mandi  Harris  thought  all  DJs  did 
was  play  records.  That  is  until  she  agreed  to 
become  one  for  an  hour. 


In  her  recent  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
account  of  her  experience,  Mandi  Admits  that 
operating  a  control  panel  that  looks  as 
though  it  belongs  in  a  Boeing  707  while 
keeping  chatty  patter  going  was  a  nerve- 
wracking  experience. 


Mandi  stepped  into  the  broadcasting 
booth  of  WBBF,  a  leading  Rochester  Top  40 
station,  after  four  practice  sessions.  She  cued 
the  engineer,  started  a  record,  and  gave  a 
breezy  intro  . .  .  which  never  got  on  the  air. 


She'd  forgotten  to  turn  on  the  microphone. 


She  also  flubbed  the  weather  report, 
missed  a  couple  of  record  intros,  and  at  one 
point  nearly  forgot  her  name.  Mandi's  glad 
things  weren't  worse. 

Mandi  Harris  is  typical  of  Gannett  Roch¬ 
ester  reporters  who  go  out  of  their  way  to 
create  human  interest  stories,  because  . . . 


Good  newspapers  move  readers. 
We  are.  We  do. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 


55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 
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Evening  Independent 


We're 
big  on 
cleon  water 


St.  Petersburg, 
Florida 


Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  scuba  diving, 
skiing,  beachcombing. 

Water  —  clean  water  —  is  an  important  part  of 
lifestyles  on  Florida's  Suncoast  where  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
serve  more  readers  than 
any  other  newspaper  combinations. 

Important  as  clean  water  is,  The  Evening 
Independent  found  no  agency  makes  regular 
pollution  checks  of  the  canals,  bays,  inlets  and 
Gulf  around  Pinellas  County. 

As  a  service  to  readers.  The  Independent  took  the  job. 
A  qualified  water  analyst  was  added  to  our  staff; 
special  laboratory  equipment  was  purchased. 

Each  week,  water  samples  are  collected  from 
selected  areas  of  the  county  and  our  analyst  counts 
the  number  of  coliforms  in  each  sample.  Coliforms  are 
indicators  of  untreated  sewage.  If  the  coliform  count 
indicates  a  dangerous  level  of  pollution,  the  county's 
Health  Department  verifies  the  findings. 

Every  Friday,  The  Independent  publishes  the 
week's  report  of  coliform  counts. 

Weekend  outdoorsmen  can  enjoy  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  scuba  diving,  skiing  or  beach¬ 
combing  without  worrying  about  polluted  water. 

Whether  concerned  with  water  pollution, 
legislative  reform  or  quality  education.  The 
Times  and  Independent  are  proud  of  the  vital 
role  they  play  in  the  life  of  our  community. 

Another  reason  they  have  become  the  No.1  news¬ 
paper  combination  on  Florida's  West  Coast. 


P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Peterfburg,  Fla.  33713 
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APRIL 

6- 8— Illinois  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria,  III. 

7- 8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  7,  St.  Louis. 

7- 9 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  region  3  seminar.  Holiday 
Inn,  Media,  Pa. 

8 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  10,  Portland,  Ore. 

8- 9 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  University,  Raleigh. 

9- 1 1— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa 

9-12 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar:  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Distribution  of  Medical  Care.  University  of  Alabema, 
Birmingham. 

9-13— Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Sonesta  Hotel, 
Houston. 

9-14— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Reporters  training 

seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

9-21 — API  seminar  on  newspaper  prc^uction.  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

13- 15 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

14- 15— Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monte  Leone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

14-15— Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  I,  Newark,  N.J. 

14-15— Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  3.  Athens,  Ga. 

14-15— Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  4.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

18-21 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

18 —  Canadian  Press  Association.  Toronto. 

19— 21— III  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  workshop.  Holiday  Inn,  South, 
Joliet. 

20—  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Akron. 

20- 2l^^anadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Toronto. 

21- 22— Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  9.  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

21-22 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Golden  Triangle  Motor 
Hotel.  Norfolk,  Va. 

21- 23 — Nevada  Press  Association,  Riverside  Hotel,  Reno,  Nev. 

22 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  2.  Staunton,  Va. 

23- 2fr— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar; 
Tax  Equalization,  University  of  Tennessee.  Knoxville. 

23- May  5— API  seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24- 27 — ^American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

24— Associated  Press  membership  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

24— United  Press  International  meeting  for  editors  and  publishers.  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

28-30 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Le  Chateau 
Inn,  White  Haven,  Pa. 

28-3(V— Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  1 1  conference.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

28-30 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  8,  New  Orleans,  La. 

28-30— Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  II,  Long  Beach,  California. 

30-May  I— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  inn,  Akron. 


MAY 

2-3 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Holiday  Inn, 
Clinton. 

4-6 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  southern  short  course.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

4- 6— Florida  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World.  Orlando,  Fla. 

5- 6— Sigma  Delta  Chi  regions  5  and  6.  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

6- 7— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  mechanical  section.  Marcus  Whitman  Hotel, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

6- 7— New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

7- 10 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

7-12— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  advertising  seminar. 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

7-19— API  seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

9-10— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

11- 12— Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

12- 13 — Ohio  United  Press  International  Editors  Association.  Salt  Fork  Lodge, 
Cambridge,  O. 
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The  message  was  love_ 
and  Rhonda  heard  it  loud  and  dear 


When  Chattanooga  people 
heard  about  ^ar-old  Rhonda 
Smith’s  hearing  problem,  they 
didn’t  just  sit  there.  They  did 
something. 

They  collected  1400  books 
of  S&H  Green  Stamps  so 
Rhonda  and  other  children 
at  the  Chattanooga-Hamil- 
ton  County  Speech  and  Hear¬ 
ing  Center  could  use  special 
trainer  hearing  aids  until  they 
were  ready  to  get  their  own. 

We  arranged  toget  the  hear¬ 
ing  aids  at  cost  from  four 
Chattanooga  heari ng  aid  deal¬ 


ers— who  went  us  one  better 
by  donating  one  hearing  aid 
for  every  two  purchased. 

Did  it  make  a  difference? 
Rhonda’s  mother  said  Rhonda 
could  speak  only  four  words 
until  she  got  her  hearing  aid. 
Now— she’s  really  learning  to 
talk. 

Chattanooga  people  aren’t 
the  only  ones  who’ve  dis¬ 
covered  the  good  things 
groups  can  do  with  S&H  Green 
Stamps.  In  different  commu¬ 
nities  all  over  the  country, 
people  have  pooled  their  S&H 
Green  Stamps  to  get  things  as 
necessary  as  school  buses  for 


retarded  children,  equipment 
for  settlement  houses,  recre¬ 
ational  gear  for  military  and 
veterans’  hospitals— even  a 
Piper  Cub  airplane  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Madagascar. 

Do  you  know  of  a  group 
working  on  a  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ect,  who  could  use  our  help? 
All  they  have  to  do  is  write  us: 
attention  of  Mrs.  Arlene 
La  Tourette,  The  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Company,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10017. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


He’s 


riding  high 
again... 


He  survived  heart  attack.  He  is  back  on  the  job 
because  coronary  care  units,  new  drugs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  rehabiiitation  are  helping  doc¬ 
tors  fight  the  Nation’s  Number  1  killer. 

Heart  scientists  predict  even  greater  heart-sav¬ 
ing  achievements  in  the  foreseeable  future,  pro¬ 
vided  funds  are  increased  for  research,  education 
and  community  service.  Help  make  these  predic¬ 
tions  come  true.  Give  more. 


GIVE 


•  SO 


more  will  live 


HEART  FUND 
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CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  BATTLE  IS  LOST,  FRIENDS;  we  might  as  well  go 
along  gracefully — with  the  Ms.  business,  that  is.  When  this 
writer  in  her  role  as  Aunt  Lenora  gets  a  poem  in  the  mail 
from  her  eight-year-old  niece  out  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and 
the  envelope  —in  downhill  slant — is  addressed  “Ms.  L.  William¬ 
son”,  we’ve  had  it.  If  Ms.  has  gotten  to  the  eight-year-olds  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Wabash,  all  the  newspaper  style  czars  had 
better  have  a  meeting. 

«  *  * 

IT  WAS  NO  FUNNY  BUNNY  who  hid  dozens  of  plastic 
Easter  eggs  on  the  Florida  State  University  campus,  campus 
police  announced  an  AP  story.  The  Easter  egg  hunt  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  gendarmes  yielded  up  some  100  eggs  filled  with 
marijuana.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  copydesk  took  a  blade  from 
Gertrude  Stein  with  this  head  for  the  story: 

Eggs  in  Grass, 

Grass  in  Eggs 
*  ♦  * 

FROM  KLAMATH  FALLS  in  Oregon,  publisher  Joe  F. 
Caraher  of  the  Herald  and  News  refers  to  a  March  4  Catch¬ 
line  about  Robert  Wright  Lee  of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  and 
his  school  days  friend  Robert  Wong  Lee.  “As  to  your  item  on 
Mr.  Wong,  we  have  a  potato  farmer  in  this  area  whose  name 
is  Sam  Wong.  He  lives  on  the  Wong  Road  and  you  can 
imagine  all  the  trouble  we  have  directing  a  stranger  to  anyone 
who  lives  on  this  road.” 

*  *  * 

THE  WRITING  GAME — When  the  inmate  work  force  at 
the  U.S.  Penitentiary  in  Indiana  refused  to  report  for  duty 
and  sent  the  warden  a  list  of  demands,  the  Terre  Haute  Trib¬ 
une  carried  the  lot  including  one  calling  for  “congenial  visits 
for  all  inmates.”  Warden  P.G.  Smith  observed  of  the  writing 
style,  “I  think  they  mean  conjugal  visits.  We  provide  congenial 
visits  hut  we’re  not  prepared  to  go  on  conjugal  yet.” 

«  * 

OUT  IN  SAN  JOSE,  the  Post-Record's  editor  Jane  Hoyt, 
looked  at  a  report  from  a  California  legislature  committee 
chairman  re  prison  reform  and  allowing  inmates  to  spend  time 
in  private  with  wives  and  family  and  then  penned:  “Put  a 
Little  Wife  in  the  Life  of  Prisoners,  Karabian  Asks.” 

*  *  * 

TRAFFIC  OF  THE  TIMES— The  last  sentence  of  a  New 
York  Times  story  on  a  tieup  of  traffic  from  New  Jersey  into 
Fun  City  during  a  port  authority  contract  dispute  told  it  like  it 
may  be  eventually:  “  .  .  .  the  authority  attributed  these  (de¬ 
lays)  to  truck  breakdowns,  a  bomb  threat,  and  the  usual 
Monday  morning  influx  of  computers.” 

«-  «  « 

A  PRINTING  OFFICE,  says  a  70-years-ago  paragraph  in 
the  Tombstone  Epitaph,  “is  usually  considered  a  rather  tough 
place  and  the  newspaper  worker  a  mighty  bad  man.  Statistics, 
however,  do  not  bear  out  that  idea.  Of  3,899  in  the  Texas 
penitentiary,  there  is  not  a  printer  or  a  newspaperman,  while 
there  are  representatives  of  most  other  professions  and  calling. 

The  printer  gets  a  bad  name  because  the  nature  of  his  business 
teaches  him  to  detect  shams,  while  he  scorns  hypocrites.” 

♦  ♦  * 

HEADY  HEAD — When  golfer  Frank  Beard  gained  a  one- 
point  lead  during  a  recent  tournament,  this  head  was  probably 
inevitable  in  the  Albuquerque  Journal:  “Frank  Beard  by  a 
Whisker.” 

♦  *  * 

“EVERYTHING  YOU’VE  ALWAYS  WANTED  TO  KNOW 
about  this  column  and  weren’t  afraid  to  ask”  was  managing 
editor  Steve  Yankee’s  subject  for  his  “Yankee  Doodles”  in 
Almanac  Newspapers  of  Michigan.  Among  his  responses  to 
reader  mail:  How  do  you  discipline  yourself  to  be  a  regular 
columnist?  Answer:  “Drink  lots  of  orange  juice,  mostly.” 

How  long  ahead  do  you  plan  your  column?  Answer;  “About 
an  hour  after  it  is  due.”  What  are  your  hobbies,  aside  from 
motorcycling?  Answer:  “Close  order  drill,  water  pollution, 
humming,  blinking,  and  leaping  to  conclusions.” 
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Buildii^  Permits 

Q)  110% 

in  New  Orleans! 


From  the  Central  Business  District  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  there’s  record-breaking  construction  here. 
It  will  total  well  over  half-a-billion  dollars  in 
Orleans  and  .lefierson  alone! 

Right  now,  the  city’s  skyline  is  getting  an  uplift 
from  the  .^0-story  One  Shell  Square  Building, 
the  24-story  Canal  LaSalle  Building  and  the 
21 -story  Lykes’  Building.  The  4()-story  Mariott 
Hotel  now  towers  in  near-completion  over  Canal 
St.  And  ju.st  completed  is  the  31 -story  Bank  of 
.\ew  Orleans  Building. 

Now  taking  solid  shape  above  89-miles  of  piling 
are  the  lower  levels  of  the  fabulous  La.  Super- 
dome  (completion  in  ’73)  which  is  expected  to 
event uallv  double  tourism  here.  Consider  that 


tourists  added  $252-million  to  the  local  economy 
in  fiscal  year  ’70-’71. 

Housing  Unit  Permits  in  Metro  New  Orleans 
(’71)  more  than  doubled  the  previous  year's. 
Going  up  are  8,279  single  family  units,  2,311 
2-to-4-unit  structures  and  7,981  5-or-more-unit 
complexes  —  for  a  total  of  18,579  and  a  new 
record.  Those  are  all  privately  financed  but  you 
can  add  the  100  units  of  public  housing  and 
watch  the  total  as  it  continues  to  climb  in  ’72. 

It’s  wise  to  watch  this  market  as  it  builds  and 
it’s  profitable  to  build  sales  here  as  it  grows. 
That’s  done  by  scheduling  in  The  Times- Picayune 
and  The  States-Item.  Together,  they  encourage 
and  encompass  it  all.  Tell  Newhouse  Newspapers 
you’re  for  building  sales  in  New  Orleans. 
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Problems  of  advertising 

I'he  Advertising  Council — supported  by  advertisers,  agencies  and  ad 
media — and  the  news  media  came  under  attack  for  different  reasons 
during  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  .\ssociation  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agencies. 

One  prominent  agency  executive  declared  the  Ad  Council  is  no 
longer  relevant,  “is  too  old  and  too  heavily  encrusted  with  establish¬ 
ment  points  of  views,”  and  should  be  disbanded.  We  dispute  all  those 
assertions.  It  would  be  unusual  if  all  Ad  Council  campaigns  were  per¬ 
fect  and  were  above  criticism.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  Council’s 
efforts  have  been  uniformly  good  and  are  vitally  needed  today.  We 
agree  with  the  Council  president’s  appraisal:  “If  drug  abuse,  pollution, 
|)opulation,  minority  business  enterprise,  hiring  the  hard-core  unem¬ 
ployed,  United  Negro  College  Fund,  jobs  for  veterans,  to  name  just  a 
few  of  our  efforts,  are  peripheral,  I  don’t  know  what  is  central  to  the 
public’s  current  concerns.” 

Another  agency  executive  blamed  news  media  for  contributing  to 
the  “gieat  wasteland  of  cynicism”  about  advertising.  Dan  .Seymour  of 
}.  \Valter  Thompson  Co.  said  he  wasn’t  looking  for  plugs  or  favors 
but  a  “fair  shake  editorially” — writers  and  editors  “who  can  see  beyond 
the  distortions,  and  sick  commercials,  and  the  fluffy  fringes  of  the 
business.” 

Mr.  Seymour  put  his  finger  on  the  problem  right  there.  It  is  the 
“fringes  of  the  business”  that  are  making  the  news  and  causing  prob¬ 
lems  for  all  the  rest.  They  exist  and  he  cannot  ask  news  media  to 
defend  them  any  more  than  he  can  himself. 


On  closed  trials 

.Although  the  New  York  State  Court  of  .Appeals  did  not  rule  on  the 
broad  issue  of  a  defendant’s  right  to  a  private  trial  under  the  sixth 
amendment  versus  the  public’s  right  to  an  open  court,  last  week’s 
decision  declared  that  Justice  George  Postel  violated  the  First  .Amend¬ 
ment  in  closing  the  conspiracy  trial  last  fall  of  Carmine  Persico  because 
it  was  “aimed  specifically  at  the  news  media”  and  was  intended  as 
punishment. 

Although  the  decision  was  a  belated  victory,  it  did  influence  another 
New  York  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Bernard  Dubin,  to  reverse  himself 
and  reopen  a  murder-arson  trial  to  the  press  and  j>ublic. 

We  hope  the  New  York  decision  will  have  some  effect  also  on  the 
growing  tendency  of  trial  judges  in  other  states  to  grant  the  motions 
of  defense  attorneys  for  closed  trials. 


Offset  newspapers 

Last  year  741  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  or  42%  of  all  dailies,  were 
printed  by  the  offset  method.  These  newspajiers  accounted  for  more 
than  8.5  million  circulation,  or  roughly  14%  of  total  daily  circulation. 
The  statistics  on  offset  newspapers  which  appeared  in  this  space  last 
week  were  garbled  and  inaccurate. 
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DECISIONS,  DECISIONS— Fischetti,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


'WATCH  THE  BIRDIEI' — Engelhard^,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 


CHANGE  OF  IMAGE — Bissell,  Nashville  Tennessean. 


Cartoon  views 
of  Nixon 
while  other 
candidates 
battle  in 
primaries 


Short  Takes 


A  wedding  reception  followed  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Peppermint  Lounge  .  .  .  Out 
of  gown  guests  included:  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
S.  .  . — Nassau  Guardian. 


For  nearly  300  years  since,  the  whip 
has  been  used  as  a  punishment  for  crimes 
ranging  from  robbery  and  larceny  to  wife 
bearing  and  embezzling. — Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune. 


Dr.  Solomon,  a  39-year-old,  16-pound 
physician  who  watches  his  own  calories,  is 
Maryland’s  first  secretary  of  health  and 
mental  hygiene. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


G.  .  .  believes  that  a  well-stocked  panty 
is  a  necessity  for  a  country  home. — 
Hartford  Courant. 


J.  C.  Penney  Co.  Inc.  said  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  for  1972  are  expected  to  exceed 
200  million  dollars,  about  the  same  as  in 
1081. — Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram. 


(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here. 


'THAT'S  ALL  WE  NEED' — Knudsen,  Copley  Newspapers. 
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‘What  is  The  New  York  Times  doing  on  the  editor's  desk  of  a 
Canadian  newspaper?  It’s  our  American  bible— the  paper  that 
gives  us  penetrating  backgrounders  on  the  people  and  events 
that  shape  the  news  south  of  the  border  and  around  the  world - 
and  gives  us  the  kind  of  responsible  journalism  it  fosters.” 

Edward  Haves 
Editor,  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 


Carrier  system  pitfalls 
defined  for  circulators 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Care  and  caution,  both  legally  and  psy¬ 
chologically,  should  be  exercised  by  circu¬ 
lation  department  personnel  in  the  mo¬ 
tivation  of  newspaperboy  carriers  and 
their  adult  counterparts. 

That  was  the  challenge  presented  to  150 
members  of  the  Midwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  during  a  three-day  con¬ 
ference  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  recently. 

Winston  “Barney”  Knight,  circulation 
director  of  Sentinel  Newspapers,  Lake¬ 
land,  Colo.,  dealt  with  the  psychological 
side  of  motivation  efforts,  and  Ernest 
Karam,  circulation  director  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  &  Times-Star,  traced  the  legal 
pitfalls  that  circulation  managers  must  be 
aware  of. 

Boys  ‘exploited’ 

Knight,  whose  Sentinel  group  was  pur¬ 
chased  recently  by  the  Cowles  interests  of 
Minneapolis,  and  has  since  grown  to  23 
weekly  newspapers,  said  newspaperboys 
have  been  exploited  for  many  years  and 
the  situation  hasn’t  changed  much. 

He  reviewed  situations  in  Reading,  Pa. 
and  Peoria,  Ill.,  where  boy  carrier  strikes 
occurred  and  the  Little  Merchant  plan 
had  been  abandoned. 

Knight  said  circulation  promotions 
haven’t  changed  much  over  the  years, 
merely  being  packaged  differently,  to  the 
point  where  circulation  departments 
haven’t  kept  pace  in  the  space  age.  Carri¬ 
er  turnover,  some  reaching  as  high  as  600 
percent,  has  been  a  constant  threat  to 
newspaper  delivery,  Knight  said,  and  this 
situation  is  not  limited  to  large  daily 
newspapers. 

One  west  coast  newspaper  with  carrier 
shortage,  he  pointed  out,  considers  it  has 
done  well  if  it  delivers  all  except  50  of  its 
Sunday  routes  each  week. 

Be  more  solicitous 

“Circulation  managers  and  district 
managers  are  not  solicitous  enough  of  the 
boys’  welfare  or  feeling,  Knight  declared. 

“What’s  wrong  with  presenting  him 
with  a  gift  at  Christmas,”  he  said,  “or 
giving  him  a  greeting  card  on  his  birth¬ 
day.”  When  boys  sample  papers  they 
should  be  paid  for  this  effort  in  extra 
compensation.  Buying  bicycles  for  boys 
who  can  repay  on  an  easy  monthly  plan 
should  be  considered  more  seriously. 
Knight  said  losses  in  this  program  can  be 
kept  at  a  minimum.  Providing  carrier 
bags  for  boys  should  be  revived,  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

Not  paying  boys  for  stuffing  advertising 
inserts  can  lead  to  problems.  Picnics, 
Christmas  parties,  and  other  social  affairs 


are  decreasing,  Knight  said,  and  the  boys’ 
interest  is  diminishing. 

Knight  suggested  enlisting  the  services 
of  colorful  figures  in  the  community  such 
as  sports  stars  or  entertainment  figures 
to  spend  some  time  with  boys  and  said 
boards  of  education  should  be  induced  to 
allow  school  credits  for  satisfactory  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers. 

Some  of  these  features  have  been 
placed  in  effect  by  Sentinel  Newspapers 
and  the  group  will  gradually  increase  its 
motivation  program,  Knight  said. 

He  chided  his  audience  to  consider  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent 
each  day  in  producing  newspapers  “and 
then  we  dump  them  in  the  hands  of  12  to 
15-year-old  boys.  It’s  quite  frightening 
when  you  think  of  it.” 

Employe  relationship 

Prefacing  his  remarks  by  declaring:  “A 
lot  of  circulation  managers  say  that  if  you 
listen  to  Karam  you’ll  go  out  of  business,” 
the  Cincinnati  circulation  director,  who  is 
also  an  attorney,  said  he  saw  a  communi¬ 
cation  bearing  rules  and  regulations  un¬ 
der  which  boys  work  on  a  certain  newspa¬ 
per  that  “virtually  makes  them  employes 
although  they  actually  are  independent 
contractors.” 

Some  carrier  contracts,  said  Karam, 
whose  newspapers  are  adult  delivered,  are 
amazing  in  the  musts  they  require  for 
carriers.  He  pointed  out  that  newspapers 
do  not  own  the  routes  they  deliver  and  in 
fact,  if  all  the  rules  were  followed,  are 
trespassing  when  they  throw  a  paper  on  a 
lawn  or  porch. 

He  pointed  out  a  case  where  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (0.)  Times  lost  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  attempting 
to  force  motor  route  drivers  to  place  the 
newspaper  in  a  tube. 

He  said  he  doesn’t  advise  that  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  be  involved 
for  carriers  “because  it  is  a  foot  in  the 
door  that  could  endanger  the  independent 
contractor  arrangement.” 

Adult  carriers 

Adult  carriers  are  becoming  smarter  as 
time  passes,  Karam  said.  They  no  longer 
seek  to  be  declared  employes,  but  are 
“going  the  anti-trust  route”  in  their 
dealings  with  newspapers. 

He  traced  a  case  involving  the 
Sacramento  Bee  in  which  a  carrier  won  a 
$45,000  judgment  because  the  paper 
sought  to  reduce  the  size  of  his  route. 

He  advised  not  forcing  the  delivery  of 
sample  copies  and  said  that  paying  carri¬ 
ers  to  deliver  sample  copies  is  the  best 
arrangement. 
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Karam  criticized  paid-in-advance  sys¬ 
tems  that  some  newspapers  have  adopted 
because  they  may  represent  a  legal  dan¬ 
ger  and  advised  the  disposal  of  leasing 
contracts  because  “you  don’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  lease.”  He  advised  not  soliciting 
paid-in-advance  and  giving  the  carrier 
full  profit  for  this  arrangement  when  it  is 
done  voluntarily. 

He  insisted  that  “you’ve  got  to  let  the 
cari’ier  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
delivery  of  newspapers,  with  no  restric¬ 
tions.”  He  said  he  lets  his  carriers  sell  the 
newspaper  for  whatever  they  can  get  and 
in  this  way  he  maintains  a  “safe”  oper¬ 
ation.  Coercing  boys  into  “porching”  pa¬ 
pers  can  lead  to  trouble  and  there  is  a 
question  whether  boys  can  be  required  to 
attend  carrier  meetings. 

Minimum  wage 

If  complaints  on  non-delivery  or  inferi¬ 
or  delivery  continue  to  grow  and  the  car¬ 
rier  doesn’t  drop  the  route  “you’re  stuck,” 
Karam  insisted.  The  alternative  to  this 
condition  is  to  hire  a  part-timer,  make  an 
employe  of  him  and  see  that  he  delivers 
the  paper  at  the  rate  of  $1.60  an  hour,  the 
minimum  wage. 

There  can  be  no  geographical  restric¬ 
tions  on  carriers  and  boys  cannot  be  re¬ 
quired  to  collect  demographic  information 
in  connection  with  how  many  family  mem¬ 
bers  there  are,  how  many  cars  are  in  the 
family,  or  whether  the  home  is  rented  or 
owned. 

Carrier  contracts  should  contain  re¬ 
quirement  for  payment  by  certain  dates, 
but  not  paid-in-advance,  and  there  should 
be  no  matters  of  control  contained. 

Questions  answered 

Questioned,  Karam  responded  thusly: 

What  about  dealers  who  want  to  raise 
the  subscription  rate?  This  is  not  a  news¬ 
paper’s  problem. 

Can  you  control  actions  of  carriers?  No. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  model  con¬ 
tract  between  newspapers  and  carriers? 
No,  because  court  decisions  change  so  rap¬ 
idly. 

Can  you  pay  commissions  to  phone  room 
help  and  no  salaries?  No.  The  law  says 
phone  room  workers  must  be  employes. 

What  do  you  advise  concerning  tele¬ 
phone  complaints?  Encourage  the  carrier 
to  insert  his  name  and  address  somewhere 
with  the  paper  so  that  the  subscriber  can 
telephone  the  boy  with  the  complaint. 

Do  you  have  the  right  to  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  a  successor  carrier?  No. 

Can  the  newspaper  buy  a  route  in  a 
true  negotiation  and  lease  it  out?  No.  If 
you  want  to  buy  a  route  you  should  use  an 
employe  to  deliver  it. 

What  is  a  true  independent  carrier? 
That  is  one  who  has  an  investment  in  the 
route.  You  can’t  lease  it  to  him  and  then 
seek  to  have  him  take  his  earnings  out  of 
the  profit. 

Pointing  out  that  his  remarks  were  not 
intended  to  encourage  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  to  curtail  their  operations  or  that  of 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Carrier  system 
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theii’  carriers,  but  rather  they  were  de¬ 
signed  as  guidelines.  Circulation  person¬ 
nel  should  consider  they  are  guiding  car¬ 
riers,  he  said,  Avhen  they  contact  them. 

Postal  rulings  ignored 

Some  publishers  are  ignoi’ing  U.S. 
Postal  Service  regulations  covering 
mailing  of  supplements,  according  to  Dar¬ 
win  E.  Sharp,  manager  of  the  mail  clas¬ 
sification  division  of  the  Postal  Service, 
told  the  circulation  men.  In  particular  is 
the  ruling  that  a  supplement  must  bear 
the  title  of  the  publication  preceded  by  the 
words:  Supplement  to. 

Where  inserted  material  is  printed  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  plant  this  regulation 
is  not  always  adhered  to.  Sharp  said.  Vio¬ 
lators  face  payment  of  deficiency  postage, 
he  said,  because  the  Postal  Service  can 
declare  each  supplement  a  separate  eight- 
cent  mailable  item  and  charge  the  news¬ 
paper  extra  for  such  mailings. 

In  many  instances.  Sharp  said,  publish¬ 
ers  have  included  catalogs  which  are  sim¬ 
ply  stamped  supplement  to  and  which  are 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  a 
permissible  supplement  to  the  newspaper. 
Many  of  these  catalogs  even  have  the 
space  for  the  third-class  imprint  pre¬ 
printed. 

The  major  means  of  distribution  is  not 
in  second-class  publications  but  is  rather 
by  third-class  mail  or  free  delivery,  and 
the  rate  charged  for  distributing  them 
bears  only  a  tangential  resemblance  to 
any  proper  advertising  rate. 

All  publishers  must  be  aware,  he  said, 
that  the  subsidized  second-class  rate  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  dissemination  of 
information  through  new'spapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  other  classes  of  mail  are  not 
to  be  transmitted  by  piggyback  at  this 
special  rate. 

Postage  deficiencies 

When  such  nonpermissihle  material  is 
discovered  in  a  second-class  publication, 
the  Postal  Service  assesses  a  postage  defi¬ 
ciency  against  the  publisher  and  charges 
him  for  each  piece  of  material  so  trans¬ 
mitted  at  the  single  piece  third-class  rate. 

Sharp  also  answered  questions. 

When  will  the  next  rate  increase  be¬ 
come  effective?  I  don’t  know.  There  are 
two  phasing  aspects — 5  and  10  years. 

Whgt  is  meant  by  the  regulation  that 
the  supplement  must  be  gennane  to  the 
issue  of  the  newspaper?  That  the  supple¬ 
ment  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  it  and  publishers  must  be  paid  at 
advertising  rates  and  charges  for  carry¬ 
ing  preprinted  advertising  supplements 
germane  to  the  issue  which  are  furnished 
them  by  advertisers  or  others. 

What  may  not  be  inserted  in  the  news¬ 
paper?  Publications  which  are  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  regular  is¬ 
sue,  such  as  catalogs,  circulars,  handbills, 
posters,  and  other  special  advertisements 
which  are  not  germane  to  the  issue. 

What  about  this  business  of  throwing 
first  and  second-class  mail  together? 
Shouldn’t  there  be  different  colored  bags 
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to  prevent  this?  There  are  different  col¬ 
ored  tags  on  first  and  second-class  bags. 

What  do  you  do  w’hen  the  postal  help 
doesn’t  look  at  the  tags?  Possibly  there 
could  be  different  colored  stripes  on  bags, 
but  bags  of  many  colors  would  become 
meaningless.  The  trouble  is  newspapers 
haven’t  taken  the  time  to  look  at  their 
dispatch  times.  This  can  be  worked  out  on 
a  local  level. 

• 

Small  market 
papers  losing 
Weekend  supp 

Weekend  Magazine  has  cancelled  con¬ 
tracts  with  16  of  its  38  member  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  Canada  for  marketing 
reasons. 

W.  A.  Goodson,  president  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Standard  Publishing  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  Weekend,  said:  “This  is  a  market¬ 
ing  decision  made  by  us  a  year  ago  and  so 
defined  to  our  member  newspapers  at  that 
time.” 

Contracts  will  expire  March  31  and  are 
not  being  renewed  with  newspapers  in 
smaller  communities  and  market  centers 
from  Corner  Brook,  Nfld.,  to  Trail  and 
Nelson,  B.C.,  Goodson  reported. 

He  added  that  “all  the  major  markets 
we  have  approached  have  signed”  and 
Weekend  will  have  a  distribution  of  1,850,- 
000  with  22  member  newspapers,  com¬ 
pared  with  2,000,000  with  the  present  38 
members. 

Lewis  Louthood,  vicepresident,  newspa¬ 
per  relations,  with  Standard  Publishing, 
said  Weekend  is  distributed  free  on  a 
door-to-door  basis  in  Hamilton,  London 
and  Edmonton,  because  newspapers  in 
those  cities  cancelled  contracts  with 
Weekend  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  Maga¬ 
zine,  put  out  by  Southstar  Publishers  Ltd. 
of  Toronto.  Weekend  then  evolved  an  al¬ 
ternate  arrangement  to  insure  advertising 
coverage  across  the  country. 

• 

Loeb  paper’s  staffs 
sue  the  Boston  Globe 

A  complaint  alleging  slander  has  been 
filed  against  the  Boston  Globe  by  employes 
of  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader 
in  the  U.S.  district  court  in  Boston. 

One  suit,  asking  $5  million  damages, 
was  brought  by  24  news  staffers  of  the 
Union  Leader.  Another  action,  for  $250,- 
000  each,  was  filed  in  behalf  of  James 
Buckan,  executive  editor;  James  J.  Fin- 
nigan,  chief  editorial  writer;  and  Bernard 
J.  McQuaid,  editor  in  chief. 

The  complaints  allege  that  the  Globe 
slandered  the  plaintiffs  by  publishing  an 
article  from  the  New  Republic  magazine 
which  described  the  Union  Leader  as  “the 
worst  newspaper  in  America”  and  said  it 
was  inin  by  “paranoids  for  paranoids.” 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of  the  Union 
Leader,  has  sued  the  Globe  for  $5  million 
damages  on  similar  charges. 


Irving  ‘hoax’ 
stories  prompt 
bar-press  quiz 

State  and  federal  prosecutors  in  New 
York  City  this  week  called  for  an  “open 
study”  of  press-bar  problems  that  arose 
during  the  Howard  Hughes  autobiography 
hoax. 

Since  the  principals,  Clifford  and  Edith 
Irving  and  Richard  Suskind,  have  entered 
guilty  pleas  to  assorted  charges,  such  an 
inquiry  now  would  not  prejudice  their 
case,  Frank  S.  Hogan  and  Whitney  North 
Seymour  Jr  stated  in  a  letter  to  Bernard 
Botein,  president  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Hogan,  New  Yoi'k  County  district  attor¬ 
ney,  and  Seymour,  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Southern  district  of  New  York,  said  “the 
press  coverage  of  this  (Hughes-Irving) 
investigation  should  furnish  a  good  case 
study  of  the  problems  of  conducting  a 
criminal  investigation  in  a  free  society 
amidst  an  atmosphere  of  intense  public 
interest  in  a  way  which  will  satisfy  the 
rights  both  of  the  public  and  potential 
defendants.” 

Examples  of  ‘false’  stories 

Their  letter  to  Botein  mentioned  three 
examples  of  stories  that  were  based  on 
“misleading  information”  or  “untrue 
statements”  or  “speculation.”  Editors  of 
the  News,  the  Times  and  Time  magazine 
all  defended  the  accuracy  of  the  stories, 
saying  they  were  obtained  from  authorita¬ 
tive  sources. 

Hogan  and  Seymour  asserted  that  there 
were  other  news  accounts  containing 
“various  other  errors  and  inaccuracies 
w'hich  can  be  documented”  and  they  all 
seriously  eroded  the  guarantee  of  a  fair 
trial  for  the  individuals  involved. 

They  charged  also  that  the  “public’s 
right  to  know' — so  often  cited  as  justifica¬ 
tion  for  news  reporting  of  prejudicial  in¬ 
formation  in  criminal  proceedings”  was 
perverted. 

Resorted  to  speculation 

The  problems  could  be  traced  to  the 
stringent  enforcement  of  rules  forbidding 
release  of  information  from  their  offices, 
the  prosecutoi’s  stated. 

“Being  thus  deprived  of  reliable  sources 
of  information,”  they  told  Judge  Botein, 
“the  media  resorted  to  speculation.” 

“The  media,”  they  stated,  “were  sub¬ 
jected  to  intense  pressure  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  which  could  provide  the  basis 
for  news  stories.” 

“We  believe,”  they  concluded,  “that  the 
strength  of  the  institutions  of  a  free  and 
responsible  press  and  a  fair  and  responsi¬ 
ble  administration  of  justice  merits  a  full 
inquiry  and  airing  of  the  facts.” 

Judge  Botein  said  he  would  “strongly 
recommend”  to  his  association’s  executive 
committee  that  a  panel  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  “troublesome  questions”  of 
the  obligations  of  the  bar  and  the  press  in 
controversial  criminal  cases.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  news  media  representatives 
would  want  to  join  in  the  investigation. 
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Press-court  guidelines  pacts 
now  adopted  in  23  states 


Voluntary  fair  trial-free  press  agree¬ 
ments  between  state  bar  associations  and 
media  organizations  are  increasing  around 
the  country,  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  Legal  Advisory  Committee  on  Fair 
Trial  and  Free  Press  repoi’ted. 

The  committee  said  that  in  1971,  fair 
trial-free  press  guidelines  w’ere  adopted  in 
four  additional  states — North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota  and  Virginia 
bringing  the  total  number  of  states  hav¬ 
ing  such  compacts  to  23. 

“We  are  pleased  that  now  nearly  half 
the  states  have  codes  of  this  type,  and  we 
are  hoping  for  continued  progress  this 
year,”  said  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
John  J.  Gibbons  of  Newark,  who  succeeded 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Edward  J.  Dev- 
itt  of  St.  Paul,  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

“We  are  not  saying  that  voluntary 
guidelines  are  the  panacea  for  preventing 
fair  trial-free  press  disputes,  but  we  do 
believe  they  contribute  to  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  by  all  concerned,” 
he  asserted. 

Continuing  forum 

“In  addition  to  encouraging  bar/press 
committees  to  develop  and  adopt  guide¬ 
lines,  it  is  our  aim  to  urge  these  commit¬ 
tees  to  sit  down  together  and  discuss  local 
problem  situations  beforehand,  so,  hope¬ 
fully,  they  can  be  avoided,”  Judge  Gibbons 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  committees  serve  as  a  continu¬ 
ing  forum  for  resolving  problems  that 
arise  after  adoption  of  the  compacts. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Emmett 
Dedmon,  editoidal  director  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neivs  and  Chicago  Sun-Times,  as 
chaiiTOan  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Press/Bar  Committee 
is  expected  to  result  in  a  continuation  of 
the  ASNE  policy  of  cooperation  with  the 
ABA  committee  in  encouraging  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  state  agreements. 

Judge  Gibbons  said  early  reports  indi¬ 
cated  the  agreements  in  the  four  new 
states  were  “working  quite  well.” 

In  North  Dakota,  a  25-member  Fair 
Trial-Free  Press  Council  was  formed  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Bar  Association. 

Before  the  arrest 

The  Council,  comprised  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  print  and  broadcast  media, 
law  enforcement  agencies,  bar,  bench  and 
journalism  and  law  schools,  adopted 
guidelines  that  apply  to  adult  criminal 
proceedings  after  arrest.  Currently,  the 
Council  is  formulating  for  adoption  addi¬ 
tional  guidelines  applicable  to  the  period 
after  a  crime  has  been  committed  and 
before  arrest,  during  trial,  juvenile  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  states  attorneys’  inquests. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  court  rule  adopted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  is  patterned  after 


the  federal  rules  promulgated  by  the  Jud¬ 
icial  Conference  of  the  U.S.  These  are 
substantially  similar  to  the  ABA  stan¬ 
dards  as  they  relate  to  the  conduct  of 
lawyers  and  court  personnel. 

“The  Pennsylvania  situation  is  living 
proof  that  it  is  possible  to  solve  fair  trial- 
h-ee  press  problems  through  discussions. 
At  one  point  the  media  groups  involved 
had  even  filed  a  petition  with  the  court 
opposing  the  application  in  Pennsylvania 
of  the  ABA’s  Code  of  Professional  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  covering  lawyers’  conduct  in 
disseminating  information,  which  they 
since  withdrew.” 

The  Pennsylvania  rules  governing  re¬ 
lease  of  information  concerning  criminal 
proceedings  are  divided  into  three  parts: 

Special  orders  governing  widely-pub¬ 
licized  or  sensational  cases; 

Public  discussion  of  pending  or  immi¬ 
nent  criminal  litigation  by  court  person¬ 
nel;  and 

Photography  and  broadcasting  in  the 
courtroom  and  its  environs. 

Included  also  was  an  amendment  to 
Rule  223  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  Rules  of  Civil  Piocedure  Goveraing 
Conduct  of  the  Jury  Trial. 

Special  orders 

The  first  rule  states  that  “the  Court,  on 
motion  of  either  party  or  on  its  owm  mo¬ 
tion,  may  issue  a  special  order  governing 
such  matters  as:  extra  judicial  statements 
by  parties  and  witnesses  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  rights  of  the  accused  to  a 
fair  ti-ial  by  an  impartial  jury,  the 
seating  and  conduct  in  the  courtroom  of 
spectators  and  news  media  representa¬ 
tives,  the  management  and  sequestration 
of  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  any  other 
matters  the  Court  may  deem  appropriate 
for  inclusion  in  such  order.”  It  also  allows 
for  a  consultation  between  the  Court  and 
news  media  representatives  concerning 
the  issuance  of  such  a  special  order. 

All  court  personnel  are  prohibited  from 
disclosing  information  relating  to  a  pend¬ 
ing  criminal  case  that  is  not  public  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  court  by  the  second  rule.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  prohibits  disclosure  of  information 
concerning  arguments  and  hearings  held 
outside  the  presence  of  the  public. 

The  third  rule  prohibits  photography 
and  radio  and  television  broadcasting  in 
the  court  and  its  environs  “during  the 
progress  of  or  in  connection  with  any  ju¬ 
dicial  proceedings,  whether  or  not  the 
court  is  actually  in  session.”  The  environs 
are  defined  as  the  “area  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  entrances  and  exits  to  the 
courtroom.”  The  exception  is  naturaliza¬ 
tion  ceremonies  or  the  swearing  in  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials. 

The  language  of  this  third  rule  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  amendment  to  Rule  223. 

In  South  Dakota 

South  Dakota’s  Guidelines  for  Dis¬ 
closure  and  Reporting  of  Information 


Relating  to  Imminent  or  Pending  Crimi¬ 
nal  Litigation  are  divided  into  four  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  the  guidelines  is  stated 
as  intending  “to  reflect  standards  which 
the  parties  believe  are  a  reasonable  means 
of  accommodating,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
the  correlative  constitutional  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  with  the  right 
of  an  accused  to  a  fair  trial.” 

The  statement  goes  on  to  assure  that 
the  guidelines  “are  not  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  news  media  from  inquiring  into 
and  reporting  on  the  integrity,  fairness, 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  the  administration  of  justice,  or  po¬ 
litical  or  governmental  questions  whenev¬ 
er  involved  in  the  judicial  proves.” 

Seven  points  are  detailed  under  the 
heading  “Information  Generally  for  Dis¬ 
closure  and  Reporting,”  and  six  points  un¬ 
der  “Information  Generally  not  Appropri¬ 
ate  for  Disclosure  and  Reporting.”  Also 
covered  are  the  handling  of  “Prior  Crimi¬ 
nal  Records”  and  “Photographs.” 

Lawyers’  duties 

In  addition,  as  a  guide  to  court  and  law 
enforcement  officials,  the  State  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  South  Dakota  has  prepared  a 
booklet  on  “Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press 
Principles”  which  it  has  adopted  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  South  Dakota  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Broadcasters  Association, 
the  Sheriffs  Association  and  other  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials. 

Outlined  in  the  booklet  are  the  “Duty  of 
the  Lawyer,”  “The  Duty  of  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Officers  and  Judicial  Employees  in 
Criminal  Cases,”  “Pretrial  Hearings  in 
Criminal  Cases”  and  “The  Duty  of  the 
News  Media.” 

Virginia’s  agreement,  adopted  by  the 
Virginia  State  Bar,  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  and  the  Virginia  Association 
of  Associated  Press  Broadcasters,  includes 
seven  basic  principles  and  six  guidelines 
to  assist  newsmen  and  lawyers  in  making 
decisions  on  the  release  of  information 
concerning  criminal  cases. 

The  principles  state  that  the  public  is 
entitled  to  information  but  not  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  impairing  a  citizen’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial,  free  of  prejudice  and  sensation¬ 
alism.  They  place  primary  responsibility 
of  assuring  a  fair  trial  with  the  judge, 
but  hold  the  news  media  equally  responsi¬ 
ble  for  objectivity  and  accuracy. 

The  media  are  asked  to  exercise  news 
judgment  and  remember  that  “readers, 
listeners  and  viewers  are  potential 
jurors”  and  that  “no  person’s  reputation 
.should  be  injured  needlessly.”  The 
media,  the  bar  and  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  are  urged  to  cooperate  in  assuring  a 
free  flow  of  information  while  using 
discretion  where  the  publishing  of  in- 
fonnation  holds  the  apparent  probability 
of  preventing  a  fair  trial. 

• 

Gauger  buys  weekly 

The  weekly  Raymond  (Wash.)  Herald 
and  Advertiser  has  been  purchased  by 
Dave  Gauger,  who  formerly  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  and  Sun  Publications. 
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Departmental  expenses  for  250,000-daily — 1970-1971 


1971 

1970 

INCOME 

ADVERTISING 

Local  (Retail)  $10,690,646.64 

$  9,880,692.87 

National 

(General) 

1.974,787.89 

1,858.673.62 

Classified 

4.992.670.65 

4,241,081.41 

Circulars/Inserts 

548.918.35 

445.566.40 

Total  $18,207,023.53 

$16,426,014.30 

% 

83.9 

82.9 

CIRCULATION 

Citv 

2,232,583.56 

2,165,219.93 

All  Other 

1,145,764.57 

1,129,998  45 

Total 

3.378,348.13 

3,295,218.38 

% 

15.6 

16.6 

Other  Income 

99.538.62 

92,137.95 

% 

0.5 

0.5 

Total  lncomeS21 ,684,910.28 

$19,813,370  63 

EXPENSES 

Editorial  $ 

1,923,106  07 

S  1,790,872.73 

% 

89 

9  1 

Advertising 

978,458  85 

910,464.66 

% 

4  5 

46 

Mechanical 

3,180,019.06 

2,901,534.84 

% 

14  6 

14.6 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

6,012,141  20 

5,553,678.45 

% 

27  8 

280 

Total  Direct  $12,093,725  18 

$11,156,550.68 

% 

55.8 

56  3 

Building 

377.619  00 

345,659.32 

% 

18 

17 

Circulation 

1,612,289  96 

1 ,448,646.32 

% 

7.4 

7.3 

Administrative/ 

General 

1,716,815  48 

1,500.876.57 

% 

7.9 

7  5 

Total  Indirect  $ 

3,706,724.44 

S  3,295,182  21 

% 

17  1 

16  6 

DEDUCTIONS 

Supplements  S 

94,395.00 

$  97,700.00 

Bad  Debts 

40,723.54 

64,666.24 

Depreciation 

454,698  60 

412,022.50 

Misc.  Adjustments  255,0(X)  (K) 

140,000.00 

Total  S 

;  844,817.14 

$  714,388.74 

% 

3.9 

3.6 

Total  Expense  $16,645,266.76 

$15,166,121  63 

% 

76.8 

76.5 

Operating  Profit 

Before  Taxes 

5,039,643  52 

4,647,240.00 

23  2 

235 

Avg  Net  Paid 

Circulation 

257,320 

255,667 

EDITORIAL 

Salaries 

$1,222,211 

$1,129,787 

Features 

154,340 

147,890 

Wire  Service 

178,638 

168,393 

Tele  &  Telg. 

57,380 

54,330 

Travel  &  Auto 

66,976 

63,961 

Expense 

117,096 

109,015 

Total 

$1,796,641 

$1,673,376 

% 

8.3 

8.5 

ART  &  PHOTO 

Salaries 

$  99,481 

$  94,413 

Expense 

24,984 

23,084 

Total 

$  124,465 

$  117,479 

% 

0.6 

0.6 

Total  Editorial 

$1,923,106 

$1,790,873 

% 

8.9 

9.1 

Columns-  Reading 

Matter 

86,850 

84,086 

Cost  per 

Column  S 


per  Page 


22.14 

279.120 


$  21.29 

266.274* 


1971 

1970 

Premium  Hpurs 

2,268 

1,922 

Avg  Monthly 

Salary-Edit$ 

836.56 

$ 

799.00 

Art  &  Photo 

829.01 

786.78 

•Library  (Morgue)  Hours  Excluded 

LOCAL  (RETAIL)  ADVERTISING 

Salaries  $ 

240,566 

$ 

212,890 

Expense 

37,738 

38.621 

Total  $ 

278,304 

$ 

251,511 

% 

1.3 

1.3 

Columns-Local 

124.498 

1 23.256 

Income  per 
Column  $ 
Selling  Cost 

85.87 

$ 

80.16 

per  Column 

2.24 

2.04 

Man  Hours 

53,497 

52,362 

"  "  per  page 

3.44 

3.40 

Avg  Monthly 

Salary  $ 

771.04 

$ 

702.61 

NATIONAL  (GENERALI  ADVERTISING 

Salaries  $ 

47,500 

$ 

45.950 

Expense 

122,077 

110,262 

Total  $ 

169.577 

$ 

156.212 

% 

0.8 

0.8 

Columns 

National 
Income  per 

16.775 

16,174 

Column  $ 

117.71 

$ 

114.92 

Selling  Cost 

per  Column 

10.11 

9.66 

Man  Hours 

10,200 

10,200 

"  "  per  page 

4.86 

5.04 

Avg  Monthly 

Salary  $ 

775.00 

$ 

765.83 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Salaries  $ 

255.683 

$ 

229,666 

E  xpense 

37,068 

33,230 

Total  $ 

292.751 

$ 

262,896 

% 

1.3 

1.3 

Columns- 

Classified 
Income  per 

65,368 

56,398 

Column  $ 
Selling  Cost 

76.39 

$ 

75.19 

per  Column 

4.47 

4.66 

Man  Hours 

81,542 

81.320 

**  "  per  page 

9.99 

11.53 

Avg  Monthly 

Salary  $ 

532.67 

$ 

482.49 

DISPATCH 

Salaries  $ 

108.884 

$ 

102,724 

Expense 

17,211 

13,831 

Total  $ 

126,095 

$ 

116,555 

% 

0.5 

0.6 

Avg  Monthly 

Salary  $ 

567.11 

$ 

535.02 

ADMINISTRATION  &  PROMOTION 

Salaries-Adm  $ 

23,850 

$ 

23,000 

-Prom. 

44,062 

39,665 

Expense 

43.820 

60,626 

Total  $ 

111,732 

$ 

123,291 

% 

0.5 

0.5 

Total  Adver- 

tising  $ 

978,459 

$ 

910.465 

% 

4.5 

4.5 

COMPOSING  ROOM 


Wages 

Expense 

Total 

% 


$  1.897.940 
78.347 

$  1.976.287 
9.1 


$  1.698,571 
73,059 


$  1,771,630 


1971 

1970 

Published  Pages 

36,828 

35,112 

Cost  per  Page 

$  5366 

$  50.46 

Man  Hours 

346,556 

337,858 

Man  Hours 

per  Page 

9.41 

9.62 

Premium  Hours 

5,282 

4,656 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage 

$  924.02 

$  840,45 

ENGRAVING  ROOM 

Expense 

$  122.298 

$  119,971 

% 

0.6 

0.6 

Square  Inches 

Purchased 

1,061,723 

1,090,545 

Cost  per 

Sq. Inch 

$  115 

$  11 

STEREO  ROOM 

Wages 

$  353,432 

$  330,164 

Expense 

57,135 

60,216 

Total 

$  410.567 

$  390,380 

% 

1.9 

2.0 

Mats  Used 

72,388 

69,820 

Plates  Cast 

144,550 

139,665 

Cost  per  Plate 

$  284 

$  2.71 

Man  Hours 

65,297 

67,402 

Man  Hours 

per  Plate 

.45 

.49 

Premium  Hours 

3,033 

2,618 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage 

$  981.75 

$  859.00 

PRESS  ROOM 

Wages 

$  557,608 

$  505,926 

Expense 

65,536 

68,271 

Total 

$  623,144 

$  574.197 

% 

2.9 

2.9 

Man  Hours 

117,248 

116,648 

Man  Hours 

per  100  Circ.  1 .25 

1.25 

Premium  Hours  6,540 

6,466 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage 

$  929.25 

$  843.21 

Mechanical 

Misc. 

47.723 

45,356 

% 

0.2 

0.2 

Total 

Mechanical 

$  3.180,019 

$  2,901.535 

% 

14.6 

14.6 

NEWSPRINT  8i  INK 

Newsprint 

$  5,827.400 

$  5,395,847 

Storage  & 

Handling 

78,961 

57,500 

Ink 

105,780 

102,331 

Total 

$  6.012.141 

$  5,553.678 

% 

27.8 

28.0 

T ons  Used 

37,918 

36,400 

Cost  per  T on 

$  153.68 

$  148.18 

Pounds  Ink  — 

Black 

1,177,350 

1,148,857 

Cost  per  100 

lbs. 

$  6.00 

$  6.05 

Pounds  Ink  — 

Color 

90,562 

86.708 

Avg.  Cost  per 

100  lbs. 

$  38.80 

$  38.28 

BUILDING 

Wages 

$  212.079 

$  190,778 

Expense 

165,540 

154,881 

Total 

$  377,619 

$  345,569 

% 

1.8 

1.7 

MAIL  ROOM 

Wages 

$  284,967 

$  270,615 

Wages  —  Extras  48,739 

46,325 

Expense 

35,674 

37,837 

Total 

$  369,380 

$  354,777 

% 

1.7 

1.8 

Man  Hours 

100,503 

98,892 

Man  Hours  per 
1000  Circ. 
Premium  Hours 


1.06 

1,504 


1.05 

1,457 


8.9 
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250,000-circulatioii  newspaper 


Operating  profit  (bt)  8.4%  in  ’71 

By  Cooke  Coen,  general  manager 
Newspaper  Analysis  Service,  Chicago 


Continuing  its  steady  gi-owth,  our  news¬ 
paper  of  257,320  circulation  (an  increase 
over  255,667  a  year  ago)  had  revenue 
increases  in  all  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  during  1971  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  operating  profit  before  taxes  of 
8.4%. 

However,  with  total  income  ahead  9.4% 
and  total  expenses  up  9.7%,  operating 
profit  in  relation  to  total  I’evenue  dropped 
0.3%  to  23.2%,  reversing  a  long-term 
trend. 

Rather  than  continuing  my  Rate  versus 
Volume  topic  (E&P,  April  3,  1971,  page 
14),  I  will  note  briefly  that  Local  income- 
per-column  increased  7%,  National  in- 
come-per-column  increased  2%  and  Clas¬ 
sified  income-per-column  increased  1.6%. 
The  total  Local  income  dollar  increased 
7.2%,  National  increased  5.4%  and  Clas- 


1971  1970 


Avg.  Monthly 
Wage 

$ 

791.57 

$ 

751.71 

CIRCULATION 

Salaries 

$ 

379.228 

S 

345,888 

Promotion 

161.168 

89,708 

Expense 

106.873 

86,003 

Total 

$ 

647.269 

$ 

521,599 

% 

30 

2.6 

Man  Hours 

102,731 

100.400 

Man  Hours  per 

1000  Circ. 

1.10 

1.05 

Avg.  Monthly 

Salary 

$ 

643.16 

S 

579.30 

DELIVERY 

T  ransportation 

$ 

507.742 

$ 

484,451 

Second  Class 

Postage 

87,899 

87,819 

Total 

$ 

595,641 

$ 

572,270 

% 

2,7 

2.9 

Delivery  Cost 

per  1000 

Circ. 

$ 

6.34 

$ 

6.13 

Total 

Circulation 

$ 

1,612,290 

$ 

1 .448,646 

% 

7.4 

7.3 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Salaries 

S 

299,809 

$ 

281,247 

Expense 

83.613 

80,063 

Total 

$ 

383,422 

$ 

361,310 

% 

1.8 

1.8 

Avg.  Monthly 

Salary 

$ 

657.45 

$ 

616.75 

Executive  Office 

$ 

287,500.00 

$ 

271,000 

% 

1.3 

1.4 

GENERAL  /  UNALLOCATED 

Prof.'issional 

Services 

$ 

71.493 

s 

59,326 

Taxes 

514,659 

412.290 

Insurance 

21 1 ,060 

1 75,273 

Expense 

248,681 

221,578 

Total 

$ 

1,045,893 

$ 

866,567 

% 

4.8 

4.4 

Total 

Admin¬ 

istrative 

$ 

1,716,815 

s 

1,500,877 

% 

7.9 

7.6 

sified  increased  17.7%.  This  results  in  a 
total  income  dollar  increase  including  cir¬ 
culation  revenues  of  9.4%. 

For  the  past  10-year  pei-iod.  Expenses 
have  increased  66% — an  average  of  6.6% 
per  year,  distorted  by  the  fact  that  Ex¬ 
penses  for  the  past  four  years  increased 
38.3% — or  9.6%  per  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  of 
Salary  and  Wages  increased  9.4%  over 


The  California  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  review  a  lower  court  ruling  that 
a  reporter  may  be  punished  for  contempt 
of  court  if  he  refuses  to  identify  a  lawyer 
who  violates  a  ban  on  publicity. 

During  the  Charles  Manson  murder 
trial  in  Los  Angeles,  the  statement  of  a 
potential  witness  was  obtained  by  William 
T.  Farr,  then  a  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  reporter.  The  Herald-Examiner 
published  extensive  segments  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  much  of  which  was  excluded  from 
evidence  by  the  trial  judge. 


1970,  Newsprint  and  Ink  increased  8.1%. 
All  Other  increased  12.5%,  Theoretically, 
“All  Other”  are  considered  controllable 
expense  items  and  it  is  within  this  catego¬ 
ry  that  economies  are  more  easily  effected 
without  “injury”  to  the  finished  product. 

In  a  10-year  span,  while  expenses  in¬ 
creased  66%,  total  income  rose  71.5%,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  92%  increase  in  operating 
revenue  before  taxes. 


Called  into  court  after  the  trial’s  end, 
Farr  admitted  receiving  the  statement 
from  two  lawyers  involved  in  the  trial, 
but  refused  to  name  them.  He  was  held  in 
contempt  by  Superior  Judge  Charles  H. 
Older,  despite  objections  that  reporters 
protecting  their  sources  are  themselves 
protected  by  California  law. 

The  contempt  citation  was  upheld  unan¬ 
imously  by  the  appellate  court,  whose 
judges  said,  in  effect,  that  the  state  law 
against  disclosure  does  not  apply  when 
sworn  officers  of  the  court,  who  have  vio¬ 
lated  court  orders,  are  being  investigated. 


1971 

1970 

1967 

1962 

INCOME 

$21,684,910 

$19,813,371 

$15,564,331 

$12,642,467 

Increase  over  1970 

1,871,540 

= 

9.4% 

1967 

6,120,580 

= 

39.3% 

1962 

9,042,443 

= 

71.5% 

•EXPENSE 

15,545,267 

15,155,122 

12,034,516 

10,029,385 

1 ncrease  over 

1970 

1,479,145 

9.7% 

1967 

4,510,749 

= 

38.3% 

1962 

6,615,882 

= 

66.0% 

OPERATING  PROFIT 

BEFORE  TAXES 

5,039,644 

4,547,249 

3,529.812 

2,514,081 

% 

23.2 

23.5 

22.5 

20.7 

Increase  over 

1970 

392,394 

= 

8.4% 

1967 

1 ,509,832 

= 

42.7% 

1962 

2,425,563 

= 

92.8% 

•EXPENSE 

SALARIES  &  WAGES 

6,363,536 

5,818,609 

4,526,236 

3,863.319 

Increase  over 

1970 

544,927 

= 

9.4% 

1967 

1.837,300 

= 

40.6% 

1962 

2.500.217 

= 

64.7% 

NEWSPRINT  &  INK 

6,012,141 

5,553,678 

4,537,627 

3,732,711 

Increase  over 

1970 

458,453 

8.1% 

1967 

1,474,514 

= 

32.5% 

1962 

2,279,431 

= 

61.0% 

ALL  OTHER 

4,269,590 

3.793,835 

2.970,656 

2,433,355 

1  ncrease  over 

1970 

475,755 

= 

12.5% 

1967 

1,298,934 

= 

43.7% 

1962 

1,836,235 

- 

75.4% 

Reporter  loses  confidence  plea 
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Confusing  story 
about  ITT  memo 
more  confused 

Lobbyist  Dita  Beard’s  fragmentary  tes¬ 
timony  and  fragile  health  confounded  the 
confusion  that  confronts  the  Senate  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  in  evaluating  Jack  An¬ 
derson’s  story  that  the  International  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Corporation  made  a 
deal  with  the  Administration  to  get  a  fa¬ 
vorable  settlement  of  an  antitrust  suit. 

At  one  point  in  the  questioning  of  Mrs. 
Beard  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Osteopathic 
Hospital  on  Sunday,  she  blurted  out  in 
reference  to  a  memo  Jack  Anderson  used 
as  the  basis  for  his  story,  “I  didn’t  know 
what  in  the  blooming  hell  it  was  about.” 

And  that  remark,  out  of  context,  epito¬ 
mized  the  opinion  of  newsmen  covering 
the  involved,  often  contradictory,  develop¬ 
ments  in  an  inquiry  which  was  i-equested 
by  Pi-esident  Nixon’s  attorney  general- 
designate,  Richard  Kleindienst.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  has  been  delving  into  the 
case  to  see  how  far  the  nominee  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  alleged  arrangement  for 
an  ITT  contribution  of  $100,000  or  more 
to  the  fund  for  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  San  Diego. 

Political  ploy  charged 

A  charge  that  columnist  Anderson  and 
Senator  Edward  J.  Kennedy  were  joined 
in  a  political  vendetta  against  the  ITT 
and  the  Administration  was  made  by  Da¬ 
vid  W.  Fleming,  a  Van  Nuys,  California, 
attorney  representing  Mrs.  Beard.  The 
lawyer’s  fees  are  being  paid  by  ITT. 

The  Anderson-Kennedy  ploy,  Fleming 
asserted  the  day  after  members  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  interrogated  Mrs. 
Beard,  was  “to  get  Red  China  off  the 
front  pages.” 

Mrs.  Beard  insisted  in  the  hospital  in¬ 
terview  that  the  memo  obtained  by  Ander¬ 
son’s  colleague,  Brit  Hume,  was  a  for¬ 
gery,  yet  she  admitted  writing  a  memo 
similar  to  it  but  not  including  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  “noble  commitment”  of  money 
to  the  GOP  or  foi-mer  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell’s  secret  participation  in 
the  alleged  deal. 

The  lobbyist  denied  she  had  authenti¬ 
cated  the  memo  shown  to  her  by  Hume 
and  bearing  her  initial  “D.”  Hume  has 
maintained  in  testimony  to  the  committee 
that  Mrs.  Beard  admitted  authorship  of 
the  damaging  memo.  Her  attorney  report¬ 
ed  that  he  had  two  witnesses  who  would 
say  they  distinctly  heard  Mrs.  Beard 
disowm  the  memo  to  Hume. 

Lie  detector  test 

Since  testifying,  Hume  said  this  week, 
he  had  taken  lie  detector  tests  and  the 
results  affirm  his  story. 

Mrs.  Beard’s  lawyer  also  disclosed  that 
Hume  had  given  copies  of  his  reporter’s 
notes  to  Senator  Kennedy  several  days 
before  he  turned  them  over  to  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

A  sudden  recurrence  of  a  heart  ailment 
cut  short  the  Senators’  questioning  of 
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Mrs.  Beard.  Her  physicians  said  they 
feared  for  her  life  if  she  were  subjected 
to  the  emotional  strain  of  prolonged  in- 
quirv  and  they  didn’t  think  she  would  be 
healthy  enough  for  further  testimony  for 
at  least  six  months. 

The  six  subcommittee  members  returned 
to  Washington  and  Senator  Philip  Haid, 
Michigan  Democrat,  commented:  “I  have 
the  unhappy  feeling  that  even  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  may  never  be  satisfied 
with  what  happened.” 

On  television  and  in  other  public  ap¬ 
pearances,  Jack  Anderson  didn’t  conceal 
his  personal  satisfaction  with  the  publici¬ 
ty  he  had  reaped  by  the  reportorial  enter¬ 
prise  of  himself  and  his  staff.  Under  the 
title  of  “Super  Snoop”  he  w'as  Time  mag¬ 
azine’s  cover  boy. 

FFI.C  hearings  may  end 

There  was  a  strong  likelihood  that  the 
committee  hearings  will  be  terminated. 
Senator  Eastland  agreed  to  call  the  ju¬ 
diciary  committee  into  executive  session 
Wednesday  (April  .'5)  to  consider  a  mo¬ 
tion  by  Senator  Roman  Hruska  of  Ne¬ 
braska  to  close  the  record.  Hruska  said  at 
a  hearing  March  29  that  most  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  had  been  “irrelev'ant  and  trivial” 
and  failed  to  prove  any  wrongdoing  or 
impropriety  by  Kleindienst  in  relation  to 
the  ITT  settlement. 

ITT  president  Harold  Geneen  was  ques¬ 
tioned  again  by  Senator  Kennedy  as  to 
meetings  he  had  attended  with  White 
House  aides  and  other  goyemment  offi¬ 
cials.  Geneen  said  antitrust  matters  were 
not  discussed  specifically  and  that  the 
talks  dealt  with  goyernmental  economic 
policies.  He  denied  eyer  conferring  with 
Mitchell  about  the  ITT  case. 

In  other  questioning,  about  the  shred¬ 
ding  of  documents  in  the  ITT  office  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Anderson  disclosures,  company 
lawyers  said  no  documents  pertaining  to 
the  antitrust  cases  were  destroyed.  With 
31  persons  employed  in  the  Washington 
office,  the  committee  was  told,  only  10 
knew  about  Mrs.  Beard’s  memos  but  no 
arrangement  for  Sheraton  Hotel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  an  ITT  subsidiary,  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  San  Diego  convention 
fund. 

MCMA  officers 

Jerome  Callahan,  Omnha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  is  new  president  of  the 
Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  elected  dui'ing  the  recent  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  conference.  W.  E.  Sw'or,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  is  first  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Wilbur  Reagan,  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times,  second  vicepresident,  and  Bob 
Edwards,  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune, 
third  vicepresident. 


Buys  computer  firm 

Cutler-Hammer  Inc.  has  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  assets  of  Entrekin  Computers  of 
Fenton,  Mich,  a  division  of  the  Cross 
Company,  for  $3.3  million.  The  cash  trans¬ 
action  was  effective  March  1,  with  cut- 
ler-Hammer  paying  $2.5  and  an  additional 
$800,000  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
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Fresno  State  to  add 
^photocomm’  courses 

Fresno  State  College  in  California  is 
adding  a  program  for  students  who  wish 
to  major  in  photojournalism.  Under  the 
title  “Photocommunications,”  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  will  start  with  the  fall  semester. 

Photocommunications  will  be  one  of  six 
sequences  offered  by  the  department  of 
journalism  from  which  its  majors  can 
choose.  Other  sequences  offered  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  plan  to  graduate  with  a  B.A.  in 
journalism  are  news-editorial,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising,  magazine  editing,  and 
radio-television  news  writing. 

Douglas  Dill,  assistant  professor  of 
Journalism,  teaches  the  photojournalism 
courses. 

In  addition  to  five  courses  in  photojour¬ 
nalism,  students  in  the  photocommunica¬ 
tions  sequence  wdll  be  required  to  take 
other  journalism  courses. 


Circulation  posts  filled 

Seven  appointments  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  circulation  denartment  have  been 
announced  by  Virgil  Fassio,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation  director:  Thomas  G.  Os¬ 
born,  sales  manager,  to  manager  of  circu¬ 
lation  administration;  Michael  F.  Malhei- 
ro,  assistant  circulation  sales  manager  to 
city  circulation  manager;  Benjamin  F, 
Sahr,  city  home  delivery  manager  to 
suburban  circulation  manager;  Gerald  T. 
Asperheim,  north  suburban  zone  manag¬ 
er;  Paul  H.  Freischlag,  assistant  country 
circulation  manager;  Theodore  C.  Brand, 
manager  of  operations  planning;  and 
John  H.  Goldrick,  operations/transporta¬ 
tion  manager. 

• 

Black  study  repeated 
after  20-year  lapse 

In  1951,  William  Brower,  now  an  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
traveled  through  27  states  to  study  the 
status  of  blacks.  His  findings  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  16-part  series  in  the  Blade. 

Now,  more  than  20  years  later,  Brower 
has  retraced  his  steps  to  put  into  perspec¬ 
tive  changes  in  black-white  relationships. 
The  result  has  been  a  19-part  series  just 
published  in  the  Blade. 

The  Blade  also  is  reprinting  it  in  book¬ 
let  form. 

• 

Movie  critic  and  wife 
die  in  highway  crash 

Frank  Morriss,  66-year-old  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  for  43  years,  mostly  in  Win¬ 
nipeg,  and  his  63-year-old  wife,  Patricia, 
were  killed  in  a  car-truck  collision  March 
17  on  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  near 
Florenceville,  N.B. 

Morris  was  a  film  critic  and  entertain¬ 
ment  columnist  for  the  Regina  Leader- 
Post,  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  and  Winnipeg  Tribune. 
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Editors  testing 
new  methods  for 
packaging  news 

Newspaper  editors  were  advised  at  a 
workshop  in  St.  Louis  (March  17-19)  to 
give  more  thought  to  their  inside  pages, 
rather  than  devote  all  their  time  to  front 
pages  and  section  pages. 

The  Mid-America  Press  Institute  work¬ 
shop  on  contents  packaging  drew  20  edi¬ 
tors  from  10  states. 

Speakers  included  Werner  Veit,  editor 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press;  John 
Reddy,  managing  editor  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric;  Scott 
Schmidt,  managing  editor  of  Chicago  To¬ 
day;  Ben  Gelman,  regional  editor  of  the 
Southern  Illinoisan;  and  Ron  Willnow, 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Veit  said  editors  think  too  often  of 
“filling  up”  back  pages  rather  than  think¬ 
ing  of  printing  news  that’s  important. 

He  said  he  is  experimenting  with  start¬ 
ing  a  story  and  finishing  it  on  the  same 
page.  If  the  news  hole  is  too  small  for  the 
story,  it  jumps  to  the  next  page,  then  to 
the  next  one.  Related  stories  follow  one 
another  rather  than  being  placed  on  vari¬ 
ous  pages  throughout  the  paper. 

He  also  suggested  putting  all  the  adver¬ 
tisements  together,  leaving  larger  news 
holes. 

Reporters  suggest  heads 

The  Press  has  also  begun  to  put  all  the 
suburban  news  items  together,  town  by 
town.  Also,  Veit  reported,  the  Press  is 
experimenting  with  having  reporters 
write  their  own  headlines.  All  heads  are 
one  column  wide,  but  as  many  lines  as  the 
reporter  feels  he  needs.  The  deskman, 
while  not  limited  to  one-column  heads,  is 
expected  to  preserve  the  thought  that  the 
reporter  put  into  the  head. 

Reddy  said  the  Eccentric  recently 
changed  from  eight  columns  on  inside 
pages  to  six  columns,  with  larger  type, 
thereby  forcing  a  25  percent  loss  in  news 
space.  To  make  up  for  it,  an  arbitrary 
limit  of  15  inches  of  copy  was  set  for  all 
feature  stories,  forcing  reporters  to  write 
tighter  copy. 

The  various  sections  try  to  hit  all  read¬ 
er  interests  and  each  has  “calendars”  or 
meeting  briefs  that  run  in  smaller  type 
telling  about  what’s  coming  up  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Reader  services 

Schmidt  told  of  Chicago  Today’s  success 
on  the  newsstands  with  its  sales-oriented 
product. 

He  also  told  of  several  packaging  ideas 
he  thought  might  be  helpful  to  other  pa¬ 
pers. 

— Open  the  phone  lines  after  a  televi¬ 
sion  football  game  or  an  election  and  an¬ 
swer  the  readers’  questions  the  next  day 
in  the  paper. 

— Put  a  two  or  three  paragraph  “back- 
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HOW  DOES  COFFEE  TASTE?  Three  food  editors 
from  Knights — Bertha  Hahn,  Miami  Herald;  Edith 
Low,  Charlotte  News;  and  Clara  Eschmann,  Ma¬ 
con  Telegraph  &  A/ews— evaluate  coffee  flavors  at 
a  seminar  during  the  Southeast  Recipe  Tour  in 
Ponte  Vedra,  Florida,  sponsored  by  General  Foods 
Kitchens. 


ground”  box  inside  the  long-running  con¬ 
tinuing  stories  to  give  new  readers  back¬ 
ground. 

— Tell  the  reader  what’s  inside  the  pa¬ 
per — sell  it. 

— Use  in-paper  promotion;  tell  the 
reader  what’s  coming  up. 

— Put  symbols  on  various  types  of  sto¬ 
ries  so  that  they  jump  out  to  the  reader. 

Gelman  discussed  the  realignment  of 
his  news  staff  at  the  Southern  Illinoisan, 
to  “topical”  beats.  He  has  five  reporters 
covering  the  southern  Illinois  region 
served  by  the  newspaper  on  an  issue- 
oriented  basis.  That  way,  he  said,  if  one 
of  the  local  agencies  does  something,  the 
story  will  be  treated  on  a  regional  basis 
rather  than  local  community  basis.  The 
metro  staff  covers  the  standard  beats  in 
the  regular  manner.  The  topical  staff  puts 
out  special  pages  besides  offering  daily 
news  stories  to  the  regular  news  section 
of  the  paper. 

Willnow  spoke  of  some  of  the  electronic 
devices  used  by  the  Post-Dispatch.  They 
include  an  electronic  secretary  for  handl¬ 
ing  phone  calls,  a  Teletype  facsimile 
transmitter,  walkie  talkies,  two-way  ra¬ 
dios,  page  boys,  tape  recorders  and  a  com¬ 
puter  that  stores  information  for  investi¬ 
gations  conducted  by  the  newspaper’s 
staff. 


Alcoa  fellowship 

The  University  of  Texas  Department  of 
Journalism  has  received  a  cash  fellowship 
grant  from  the  Alcoa  Foundation.  J.  H. 
Goldman,  public  relations  manager  at  the 
Point  Comfort  Alcoa  plant,  presented  Dr. 
Norris  Davis,  chairman  of  the  UT  Austin 
department,  with  a  check  for  $1,750. 
Goldman  said  that  an  additional  $750 
journalism  grant  also  would  be  provided 
by  the  foundation. 

Takes  state  PR  job 

Peter  H.  Kostmayer,  a  reporter  for  the 
Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
named  to  the  staff  of  Pennsylvania  Attor¬ 
ney  General  J.  Shane  Creamer  to  handle 
press  relations. 

,  1972 


A  recipe  for  news: 
seminar  in  Florida 


SOUTHERN  newspaper  food  pages  are  examined 
by  Patsy  Palmer,  food  editor  of  the  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Today  at  the  Southeast  Recipe  Tour  in  Florida. 
The  meeting  of  29  food  editors  to  explore 
southern  heritage  food  was  sponsored  by  General 
Foods  Kitchens. 


ANN  CRAFT,  food  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
News,  visits  the  Benet  Store  in  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  during  the  Southeast  Recipe  Tour.  The 
building  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  grocery  store 
operated  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  by  Pedro 
Benet,  great-grandfather  of  the  poet,  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet. 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


by  the  New  Jersey  Insurance  Department. 
The  regulations  are  patterned  after  a 
model  code  adopted  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Insurance  Commissioners  .  .  . 


Confidence  Days.  Only  80  of  the  800 
newspapers  polled  by  the  Citizens  for  a 
New  Prosperity  in  Washington,  D.C.  said 
they  w’ere  definitely  planning  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  National  Confidence  Days  pro¬ 
motion  scheduled  for  April  16-22.  Lee 
Choate,  executive  director  of  the  Citizens 
for  a  New  Prosperity  committee  and  coor¬ 
dinator  of  Confidence  Days,  said  this  was 
not  close  to  the  number  of  newspapers  it 
was  expecting  to  have  as  participants.  He 
held  out  hope  that  possibly  some  of  the 
larger  newspapers  had  disregarded  the 
questionnaire  w'hich  was  sent  out  in  mid- 
March  to  a  list  of  ad  directors  provided  by 
the  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives.  Among  those  newspapers  that 
responded  that  they  were  making  plans 
for  a  promotion,  he  said,  were  the  New 
York  News,  Pallas  Thnes-Herald,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  Harrisburg  Patriot-News. 
All  Newhouse  and  Knight  newspapers 
have  pledged  their  full  support  of  the  pro¬ 
motion,  he  said.  Promotion  kits  have  been 
distributed  to  over  1000  newspapers  and 
retailers. 

*  *  * 

Unsolicited  testimonial.  “We  made  the 
transition  to  print  advertising  for  Benson 
&  Hedges,”  Charles  Moss,  president  of 
Wells,  Rich,  Greene,  told  stockholders  of 
the  agency  (March  8),  “and  sales  are 
better  than  ever.  In  fact  in  October,  B&H 
became  the  best  selling  100  millimeter  cig¬ 
arette.” 

Newspaper,  tv  rivals 
produce  news  show 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 
and  station  WJAR-TV,  rivals  in  all  facets 
of  communications  efforts,  pooled  their 
news  talents  to  produce  an  hour-long 
“News  Spectacular,”  Journal  Report,  over 
the  tv  station  March  29. 

The  effort  was  originated  by  Mike 
Metcalf,  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Journal-Bulletin  and  Robert  J.  Crohan, 
vicepresident  of  WJAR-TV. 

The  prime  time  show  was  offered  in  a 
magazine  format  with  a  wide  range  of 
news  stories,  features  and  news  vignettes. 
For  many  of  the  Journal-Bulletin  colum¬ 
nists  and  reporters,  their  appearances  on 
tv  were  a  first. 

One  aspect  of  the  joint  effort  focussed 
on  the  pollution  problem  which  has  been  a 
major  campaign  for  sometime  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin.  Bob  Frederiksen,  who  wrote 
the  series,  discussed  with  Ted  Holmberg 
the  successes  and  failures  since  the  series 
appeared  in  the  newspaper. 

A  political  discussion  featured  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  political  reporters,  John  Hackett  and 
Paul  Kelly. 
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LARB  Progress.  American  Advertising 
Federation  reports  that  Local  Advertising 
Review  Boards  (LARB)  are  being 
planned  or  in  operation  in  Phoenix,  Los 
Angeles,  Dallas,  Nashville,  and  St.  Louis. 
The  ad  industry,  under  the  leadership  of 
AAF  and  the  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  is  striving  to  establish  a  nation¬ 
wide  system  of  these  local  ad  review 
boards. 

*  *  * 

Briefs.  Florists’  Transworld  Delivery, 
an  association  of  12,500  florists,  has 
scheduled  a  full  color  1000-line  ad  in  more 
than  300  newspapers  and  black-and-white 
ads  in  70  other  papers.  Post-Keyes- 
Gardner  of  Chicago  is  the  agency  .  .  . 
General  Electric  will  promote  a  heated 
shave  cream  dispenser  for  Father’s  Day 
gifts  in  44  Sunday  supplements  on  June 
11  .  .  .  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising 
said  this  week  it  had  five  more  network 
advertisers  but  $100  million  less  revenue 
in  1971.  The  432  advertisers  spent  $1.6 
billion  as  compared  to  427  clients  in  1970 
and  $1.7  billion  .  .  .  New  England  News¬ 
papers  Advertising  Bureau  said  national 
linage  for  the  first  two  months  of  1971  in 
the  78  papers  that  report  to  them  is  not 
living  up  to  1972  projections  as  yet.  Na¬ 
tional  was  a  virtual  break-even  month  in 
February  for  the  papers  while  retail  had 
a  6.5%  gain  and  classified  increased  by 
21.16%  .  .  .  Effective  May  4,  ads  for 
health  and  accident  insurance  policies  that 
are  scheduled  for  insertion  in  New  Jersey 
media  must  comply  with  a  new  code  issued 

Judgment  for  libel 
against  D&B  stands 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week  declined 
to  extend  the  libel  rule  of  the  New  York 
Ttnies.  Sullivan  case  and  related  cases  to 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  a  financial  reporting 
service. 

Kansas  Electric  Supply  Co.,  of  Topeka, 
a  wholesale  electrical  goods  dealer,  sued 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  for  distributing  an  er¬ 
roneous  report  about  its  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  A  jury  awarded  the  firm  $150,000  in 
damages.  The  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
review  the  decisions  of  lower  courts  that 
the  general  rules  applicable  to  libel  ac¬ 
tions  against  news  media  don’t  apply  to 
the  business  reporting  service. 

• 

Paddock  adds  20th 

Paddock  Crescent  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
acquired  the  Park  Forest  (Ill.)  Reporter 
from  Ad-Print  Center  Press  Inc.,  bringing 
the  number  of  Paddock  Crescent  Newspa¬ 
pers  to  20.  Publisher  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Reporter  is  Leo  G.  Piper,  who 
joined  Paddock  Crescent  in  January,  1971. 
The  Reporter  began  in  1949  at  a  meeting 
of  12  housewives.  There  were  150  families 
living  in  the  village  at  the  time.  Today, 
the  Reporter,  a  weekly,  has  13,500  circula¬ 
tion. 
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American  Sheep  Producers  Council  has 
allocated  $1.6  million,  or  55%  of  its 
1972-73  budget  to  lamb  promotions  as  part 
of  a  long  range  program  to  increase  sales 
from  the  present  2%  of  red  meat  sales  to 
about  10%.  Newspapers  will  continue  to  be 
the  major  medium,  but  there  will  be  more 
“customizing”  of  ads,  such  as  heavy  sub- 
wav  advertising  in  New  York  .  .  .  Five 
Philadelphia  merchants  are  planning  an¬ 
other  anti-shoplifting  campaign.  The 
$100,000  campaign  last  May  is  credited 
with  helping  to  reduce  inventory  short¬ 
ages  and  increasing  awareness  in  the 
community  of  the  shoplifting  problem. 
The  original  campaign  ran  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio,  tv,  billboards  and  signs  in 
public  conveyances.  U.S.  Brewers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  begun  a  $3  million  ad  campaign 
in  newspapers  and  on  tv  to  promote  an 
anti-litter  program,  called,  “Pitch  In.” 
Morgan  W.  Guenther,  director  of  public 
affairs,  said  the  ads  are  needed  to  counter 
the  “rising  tide  of  discriminatory  legisla¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  convenience  packaging.” 
Already  this  year,  148  measures  have  been 
introduced  in  30  states  to  ban  throwaways. 

.  .  .  Religion  in  American  Life,  an  inter¬ 
denominational  group  that  sells  God,  said 
the  1971  free  space  and  time  contribution 
broke  $26  million.  .  .  Under  the  Army 
recruitment  plan  up  for  approval,  the  lo¬ 
cal  recruiter  will  be  allowed  to  request 
placement  of  ads  in  newspapers.  The 
Army  Recruitment  Command  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  would  issue  the  ad  with  the  appro¬ 
val  of  N.  W.  Ayer’s  representative,  and 
material  and  payment  for  the  ad  would  go 
directly  to  the  newspaper.  .  .  Major  mar¬ 
ket  newspapers  in  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  areas  are  getting  two- 
page,  full-color  inserts  for  Chevrolet 
LUV,  imported  light  utility  vehicle.  The 
insert  will  double  as  a  catalog.  Smaller 
two-color  ads  are  scheduled  in  secondary 
markets  by  Campbell-Ewald. 

• 

Cigarette  ad  ban 
is  allowed  to  stand 

Although  broadcasters  had  pleaded  a 
First  Amendment  issue  was  involved,  the 
Supreme  Court  this  week  gave  its  approv¬ 
al  to  a  lower  court  ruling  that  upheld  the 
Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969  which  resulted  in  the  elimination  of 
cigarette  commercials  from  radio  and  tel¬ 
evision. 

Briefs  submitted  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  and  Capital 
Broadcasting  Company  had  challenged  the 
law  on  the  ground  that  the  broadcast  in¬ 
dustry  was  singled  out,  apart  from  other 
communications  media,  as  an  object  of  a 
specific  regulation.  This,  they  argued, 
amounted  to  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment’s  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  press. 

The  court  announced  a  summary  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  review  the  lower  court  decision 
but  Justices  William  0.  Douglas  and 
William  J.  Brennan  said  they  had  voted 
for  review. 
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Politicians  use  print  media 
for  most  objectionable  ads 

By  Kenneth  G.  Sheinkopf 


In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  on  the  need  to  “clean  up” 
political  campaigns.  Many  hope  that  the 
recent  campaign  spending  bill  President 
Nixon  signed  in  Februarj-  would  end  the 
so-called  “media  blitz”  campaigns  in 
which  politicians  can  “buy”  a  political 
office  by  selling  images  and  abstract  ideas 
to  the  voters.  Others  hail  proposals  by 
several  advertising  agency  practitioners 
to  put  a  minimum  time  limit  on  television 
commercials  (most  say  five  minutes)  in 
order  to  give  the  voters  a  chance  to  assess 
the  actual  candidate  instead  of  a  brief 
figure  in  a  30-second  spot. 

Many  other  politicians,  practitioners 
and  private  citizens  have  offered  their 
views  on  ways  to  improve  political  cam¬ 
paigning.  The  success  of  books  like 
McGinniss’s  “The  Selling  of  the  President 
1968”  have  made  everybody  an  expert  on 
political  advertising,  so  we’re  being  be¬ 
sieged  with  ways  to  eliminate  campaign 
abuses. 

Everybody  talks  of  television.  That’s 
where  the  trouble  is,  the  critics  say. 
That’s  why  we  have  so  much  “dirty  po¬ 
litics,”  with  campaigns  filled  with  lies, 
smears  and  often  vicious  attacks  on  the 
opponent.  It’s  that  damn  “idiot  box”  that 
carries  all  those  unethical  practices  to  the 
voters,  they  shout. 

Print  media  blamed 

Yet  an  interesting  study  of  recent  po¬ 
litical  campaigns  has  shown  that  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  television  is  not  the 
medium  carrying  most  of  the  unethical 
political  advertisements.  It’s  actually  the 
print  media,  most  notably  flyers  and  bro¬ 
chures  issued  by  the  candidate  and  news¬ 
paper  ads  placed  in  support  of  candidates 
and  parties,  that  is  the  source  of  most 
cries  of  “dirty  politics.” 

This  data,  reported  by  Sam  Archibald, 
executive  director  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee,  in  his  book  “The 
Pollution  of  Politics”  (Public  Affairs 
Press,  1971),  shows  certain  trends  emerg¬ 
ing  in  complaints  of  unfair  politics  during 
the  past  several  election  campaigns.  Much 
of  the  reason  these  complaints  arise  so 
often,  it  has  been  shown,  is  because  so  few 
editors  and  media  executives  have  defined 
“dirty  politics”  and  even  fewer  have 
defined  ways  to  combat  unethical  ads  be¬ 
fore  they  are  run. 

A  study  of  the  types  of  unethical  prac¬ 
tices  used  in  the  past  might  provide  a 
guide  to  what  to  expect  in  the  future. 
Archibald  has  noted  trends  emerging  in 
the  past  three  elections  regarding  the 
media  used,  tactics  and  strategies  causing 
the  complaints,  and  timing  of  complaints. 

Many  people  get  upset  at  various  politi¬ 
cal  ads  during  a  campaign,  yet  many  nev¬ 
er  do  anything  about  it.  Many  politicians 


feel  it  is  wiser  to  ignore  an  obviously 
false  charge  or  statement,  rather  than 
risk  giving  added  exposure  to  the  op¬ 
ponent.  Many  party  workers  likewise  feel 
it  best  to  leave  alone  unethical  practices 
by  the  opponent,  rather  than  turn  their 
campaign  into  a  mud-slinging  shouting 
match.  And  many  private  citizens  voice 
their  complaints  at  home  or  to  their  co¬ 
workers,  yet  never  attempt  to  contact  the 
politician,  the  medium  involved,  or  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee. 

Acts  as  a  neutral 

The  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Commit¬ 
tee  was  organized  in  1954  to  implement 
the  Code  of  Fair  Campaign  Practices.  The 
Committee  urges  politicians  running  for 
federal  offices  and  major  statewide  offices 
to  sign  and  follow  the  Code  of  Fair  Cam¬ 
paign  Practices.  In  addition,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  acts  as  a  neutral  organization  to  re¬ 
ceive  code  violations,  collect  the  facts  of 
the  complaint,  and  publicize  the  details. 

Archibald  has  noted  certain  patterns  of 
complaints  emerging.  Complaints  of  ap¬ 
peals  to  racial  or  religious  prejudice  and 
attacks  on  a  candidate’s  loyalty  have  de¬ 
clined  drastically  in  recent  years,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  fewer  complaints  along  these 
lines  emerge  each  year.  Distortion  of  a 
candidate’s  record,  though,  and  several 
other  general  unethical  practices  have  in¬ 
creased  during  the  past  few  campaigns. 
During  the  past  three  campaigns,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Archibald  notes  that  falsifications, 
misinterpretations  and  distortions  have 
accounted  for  one-half  of  the  201  com¬ 
plaints  the  committee  has  received. 

The  location  of  complaints  has  also  fol¬ 
lowed  a  certain  pattern,  with  most  of  the 
recent  complaints  coming  from  the 
eastern  states,  followed  in  order  by  the 
midwest,  the  west,  and  the  south  and  bor¬ 
der  states.  The  timing  of  the  complaints 
also  seems  to  be  relatively  stable,  too,  as 
complaints  usually  trickle  in  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  weeks  preceding  the 
election,  increase  a  little  the  third  week 
before  the  balloting,  then  build  to  a  peak 
during  the  two  weeks  immediately  before 
the  election.  There  is  still  a  problem  of 
last-minute  attacks,  and  to  help  combat 
this  problem,  the  committee  recommends 
each  medium  establish  a  cut-off  date  after 
which  no  new  charges  can  be  brought  in 
an  advertisement. 

Since  some  of  the  most  spectacular  vio¬ 
lations  occur  in  television  commercials, 
these  are  often  the  complaints  remem¬ 
bered  longest  and  discussed  most  widely. 
Yet  during  the  past  three  elections,  televi¬ 
sion  has  been  third  among  the  advertising 
media  as  a  source  of  complaints,  slightly 
ahead  of  radio  spots  as  an  outlet  for  un¬ 
fair  practices.  Archibald  points  out  that 
flyers,  brochures  and  posters  are  most 
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often  involved  in  complaints,  with  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  accounting  for  the 
next  most  number  of  violations.  All  told, 
advertisements  are  the  source  of  60  per 
cent  of  the  complaints,  with  speeches, 
statements,  press  releases,  newsletters 
and  other  tactics  accounting  for  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

Type  of  complaints 

An  analysis  of  the  most  recent  Pres¬ 
idential  campaign,  the  1968  race  between 
Nixon  and  Humphrey,  and  all  the  major 
House,  Congressional  and  gubernatorial 
campaigns  that  year,  has  shown  certain 
types  of  complaints  arising  over  and  over 
again. 

Since  a  major  problem  is  the  lack  of 
standards  by  which  to  evaluate  political 
advertisements  for  fairness  and  honesty, 
the  media  repiesentatives  may  better  be 
able  to  prepare  themselves  for  1972  by 
being  familiar  with  what  has  happened  in 
the  past. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  codes 
guiding  the  content  of  political  ads.  Yet 
these  are  voluntary,  and  only  suggest 
standards  which  should  be  adhered  to — 
there  is  no  real  penalty  for  breaking 
them. 

The  American  Association  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Consultants  has  instituted  a  voluntary 
code,  for  example,  yet  it  is  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  it  really  has  no  teeth,  nor 
are  all  political  consultants  members  of 
the  organization.  The  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  also  has  a 
“Code  of  Ethics  for  Political  Campaign 
Advertising,”  yet  this  too  is  more  some¬ 
thing  that  will  hopefully  be  followed, 
rather  than  something  that  rmist  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  “Code  of  Fair  Campaign  Prac¬ 
tices”  which  most  politicians  sign  also 
lacks  the  power  to  strictly  enforce  its 
standards.  And  many  of  the  media  have 
created  their  own  codes  to  help  in  this 
area,  although  here,  too,  is  often  a  lack  of 
strict  enforcement  along  with  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  what  is  permitted  and  what  is  not. 

So  the  following  types  of  complaints 
have  been  found  in  recent  campaigns,  and 
will  no  doubt  pi-obably  be  found  again  this 
year.  Maybe  just  knowing  about  them  will 
be  enough  to  be  on  the  alert. 

Bulk  of  complaints 

Falsification,  misrepresentation  or  dis¬ 
tortion  of  record  have  produced  most  of 
the  complaints  in  recent  years.  The  bulk 
of  these  complaints  have  dealt  with  either 
the  candidate’s  or  his  opponent’s  voting 
record  on  such  key  issues  as  Vietnam, 
pollution,  and  the  economy.  The  Nebraska 
Congressional  race,  for  example,  produced 
a  complaint  when  Clair  Callan  charged 
that  his  opponent,  Robert  Denney,  had 
voted  against  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
The  Denney  forces  answered  in  their  com¬ 
plaint  by  pointing  out  that  their  candidate 
was  absent  and  did  not  vote  that  day.  To 
back  up  their  statement,  they  produced  a 
copy  of  the  official  vote  on  that  bill,  which 
showed  that  it  passed  331-0 — ^with  no 
“nay”  votes  at  all  recorded! 

Gus  Sheehan  Jr.  was  accused  of  a  dis¬ 
tortion  in  his  Kentucky  Congressional 
race  when  he  referred  to  himself  in  a 
newspaper  ad  as  “A  Jefferson  County 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Democrat.”  His  opponent,  M.  G.  Snyder, 
pointed  out  that  Sheehan  actually  resided 
100  miles  away  from  the  county.  Investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  revealed  that  the  confusion 
arose  over  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  in 
question  was  the  Jefferson  Reporter,  and 
a  young  newspaperman  had  inadvertantly 
misinterpreted  the  ad’s  wording.  Yet  if  the 
newspaper  had  checked  out  this  detail  be¬ 
fore  the  ad  had  run,  this  complaint  might 
have  been  averted. 

Many  general  complaints  of  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  voting  records  arose  in 
such  campaigns  as  the  Rennett- 
Weilenmann  Senatorial  race  in  Utah,  the 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  race  between 
Herman  Schneebeli  and  Andrew  Watson, 
Ohio’s  Congressional  race  between  Drie- 
haus  and  Clancy,  and  the  Minnesota 
race  between  Congressman  Donald  Fraser 
and  Harmon  Ogdahl. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Richard 
Schweiker  complained  that  Senator 
Joseph  Clark,  in  a  last-minute  attack,  dis¬ 
torted  his  own  record  so  that  voters  would 
believe  Clark  was  against  gun  registra¬ 
tion  and  licensing.  Schweiker  stated  that, 
in  fact,  Clark  was  actually  the  sponsor  of 
some  firearms  registration  and  licensing 
bills. 

Misrepresentation  charge 

One  of  the  Presidential  television  spots 
brought  a  complaint  of  misrepresentation. 
It  pointed  out  that  “Bob  Norsworthy  is  a 
Democrat,  but  on  November  fifth  he  is 
voting  for  Dick  Nixon.”  This  surprised 
Norsworthy,  w'ho  was  a  campaign  manag¬ 
er  for  a  Republican  Congressional  candi- 
date  in  Michigan  that  year.  To  be  accur¬ 
ate,  his  description  should  have  pointed 
out  that  he  was  an  cx-Democrat,  as  he’d 
been  a  Republican  for  years.  Somehow, 
that  part  got  left  out. 

Personal  vilification  includes  direct  at¬ 
tacks  on  a  candidate  or  his  family.  The 
hint  of  a  possible  complaint  in  this  area 
has  already  appeared  in  this  1972  cam¬ 
paign,  as  Congressman  Paul  McCloskey’s 
forces  have  indicated  they  were  upset 
over  a  statement  made  in  November  by 
Vice  President  Agnew.  Discussing  cam¬ 
paign  finances,  Agnew  referred  to  Mc- 
Closkeys  financing  attempts,  and  said, 
“I  understand  (McCloskey)  had  to  sell  his 
favorite  painting — Benedict  Arnold  cross¬ 
ing  the  Delaware.” 

McCloskey’s  staff  revealed  that  they 
considered  this  remark  as  meaning  the 
Vice  President  called  McCloskey  a  traitor, 
thus  apparently  violating  parts  of  the 
Code  of  Fair  Campaign  Practices  (part  of 
which  states,  “I  shall  condemn  the  use  of 
personal  \nlification,  character  defamation, 
whispering  campaigns,  libel,  slander,  or 
scurrilous  attack  on  any  candidate  or  his 
personal  or  family  life.”  Both  Agnew  and 
McCloskey  have  signed  the  Code) . 

Other  examples  of  this  type  of  attack 
can  be  seen  in  the  complaint  by  Congress¬ 
man  Frank  Evans’s  followers  against 


Paul  Bradley  in  the  1968  campaign,  when 
newspaper  ads,  television  commercials  and 
flyers  and  brochures  were  alleged  to  have 
doubted  Evans’s  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
and  in  the  California  Senatorial  contest 
when  Alan  Cranston’s  forces  complained 
of  defamatory  and  libelous  commercials 
for  Max  Rafferty,  which  said  Cranston 
endorsed  Eldridge  Cleaver’s  radical 
views. 

Again,  early  developments  in  this  year’s 
campaign  have  found  unethical  prac¬ 
tices  being  discussed.  Senator  Edmund 
Mu.skic’s  staff  protested  a  ladio  commer¬ 
cial  run  in  New  Hampshire  before  that 
state’s  primary,  featuring  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  Kennedy’s  voice.  Muskie’s 
workers  called  it  “in  poor  taste  and  quite 
unfair,”  in  reference  to  confusion  arising 
over  whose  voice  was  heard  in  the  spot 
endorsing  Senator  George  McGov’ern.  The 
spot,  which  was  originally  recorded  for 
McGovern’s  1968  Senatorial  campaign, 
was,  according  to  the  Muskie  people, 
misleading  voters  into  thinking  that  it 
was  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  speaking  of 
supporting  McGovern. 

Banned  by  newspapers 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  complaints  in 
the  1968  campaign  dealt  with  a  Renubli- 
can  television  commercial  for  Nixon, 
featuring  the  smiling  face  of  Hubert 
Humphrey  amid  scenes  of  a  dying  G.I.,  a 
bloody  riot  victim,  and  a  proverty-stricken 
old  man.  The  only  sounds  were  the  strains 
of  some  ominous  background  music  and 
the  Nixon  slogan  at  the  end,  “This  time — 
Vote  like  vour  whole  world  depended  on 
it.” 

One  of  that  year’s  unethical  practices 
was  banned  by  several  newspapers.  This 
four-page  newspaper  supplement,  entitled 
“It’s  time  for  Serious  Leadership,” 
featured  a  cover  of  an  American  flag  par¬ 
tially  covered  with  dirt,  and  lying  in  a 
gutter.  This  Republican-sponsored  ad  was 
rejected  by  several  newspapers  because  of 
this  questionable  cover. 

A  unique  newspaper  ad  in  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  prompted  com¬ 
plaints  because  of  its  rather  bizarre  mes¬ 
sage.  Headlined  “$100  REWARD — 
ANALYZE  HOW  YOU  SHOULD 
VOTE,”  the  ad  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
personal  analysis  of  voting  behavior.  A 
number  of  questions  were  posed,  such  as 
“Do  you  believe  that  Communism  is  the 
chief  threat  to  freedom  in  the  world  to¬ 
day?”  and  “Do  you  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  hasn’t  the  right  to  outlaw  refer¬ 
ence  to  God  in  the  public  schools?”  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  questions,  the  contest  rules 
explained  that  you  “must  give  reasons 
why  you  will  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
your  choice — Nixon  or  Humphrey  nation¬ 
ally,  and  May  and  Ribicoff  locally,  in  200 
words  or  less  .  .  .  Remember,  if  you  have 
voted  ‘yes’  on  the  majority  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,”  the  rules  continue,  “you  should  be 
for  Nixon  and  May.  If  you  voted  ‘no’  on 
most,  you  should  be  for  Humphrey  and 
Ribicoff.” 

Certainly  here  was  a  decentive  way 
to  influence  one’s  vote.  Investigation  by 
the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
found  no  winner’s  name  ever  being  an¬ 
nounced,  nor  could  the  sponsors  of  the 
“contest”  ever  be  located. 


Finally,  a  number  of  complaints  of  un¬ 
ethical  practices  occur  each  year  over  the 
franking  privileges  the  incumbent  uses  in 
mailing  campaign  literature  to  his  con- 
.stituents.  And  still  others,  as  in  Oregon’s 
race  between  Morse  and  Packwood,  find 
complaints  over  unsigned  political  materi¬ 
al  and  mi-ssing  qualifying  phrases  after 
important  statements. 

Guilt  by  association 

Stanley  Sheinbaum  was  criticized  in  a 
California  television  commercial  because 
he  was  associated  with  Ramparts  maga¬ 
zine,  “The  revolutionary  magazine  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Chicago  convention  demon¬ 
stration.”  Sheinbaum  was  actually  an  oc¬ 
casional  contributor  to  the  publication, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  magazine’s 
managerial  decisions  or  policies. 

Oregon’s  Congressional  race  featured 
brochures  comparing  one  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  with  the  North  Koreans  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  arbitration  of  the  Navy’s  Pueblo 
incident. 

And  as  previously  stated,  California  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  Max  Rafferty  attacked 
.41an  Cranston  by  associating  him  with 
Eldridge  Cleaver. 

Racial  and  religious  prejudice  represent 
other  complaints. 

Peter  Rodino,  Jr.,  accused  his  opponent 
in  their  New  Jersey  Congressional  race, 
Celestino  Clemente,  of  unfair  tactics  in 
newspaper  ads  in  which  Rodino  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Arab 
president  Nasser.  The  ad  in  question  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  October  18,  1968,  issue  of 
The  Jewish  Netvs,  where  it  was  a  most 
powerful  attack  on  religious  appeals. 

In  another  campaign  that  year,  ques¬ 
tions  of  racial  prejudice  were  raised  by 
associating  a  candidate  with  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  school  textbooks. 

These  types  of  attacks,  however,  have 
decreased  rapidly  in  recent  campaigns. 
Archibald  notes  that  racial  complaints 
dropped  from  12  percent  of  the  total  in 
1966  to  2  percent  in  1970,  while  religious 
attacks  decreased  from  6  percent  in  1966 
to  3  percent  of  the  total  in  1970. 

•Somewhat  influential 

A  report  released  in  January,  1971,  by 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  a  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  revealed  that  70  percent 
of  the  American  people  feel  that  advertis¬ 
ing  was  at  least  “somewhat  influential”  in 
affecting  their  voting  behavior  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  election. 

There’s  little  doubt  that  political  ads 
have  a  great  effect  on  the  public,  and 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  the 
dishonest  practices  described  here  to  a 
minimum. 

In  the  absence  of  any  enforceable  codes 
of  conduct,  it  appears  essential  for  editors 
and  broadcast  per.sonnel  to  maintain  a 
close  watch  over  the  content  of  political 
ads  to  guard  against  possible  unethical 
practices  and  dishonest  ads.  The  task  falls 
on  each  individual  medium  to  attempt  to 
stop  questionable  ads  and  at  least  question 
possible  defamatory  statements  and  prac¬ 
tices  before  they  are  run.  Censorship  is 
not  the  answer.  But  careful  evaluation 
and  questioning  of  content  may  be  enough 
to  minimize  “dirty  politics.” 
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^^Given  a  free  press,  we  may  defy 
open  or  insidious  enemies  of  liberty.” 

"'Daniel  Webster 


an  ^ranrisro  Cljronitlf 


James  P.  Talcott  Charles  H.  Smith  III 


Talcott  goes  to  Memphis 
as  retail  ad  manager 

James  P.  Talcott  has  been  named  retail 
advertising  manager  of  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Talcott,  who  has  13  years  of  advertising 
sales  experience  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  will  succeed  Austin  Hoffman. 

Hoffman  resigned  after  14  years  with 
the  company,  to  form  his  own  advertising 
agency. 

Talcott  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  af¬ 
ter  he  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  Business  School  with  a  MBA 
degree  in  marketing. 

*  IT  * 

Murray  Powers,  retired  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal — 
the  distinguished  service  award  of  Kent 
State  University,  where  he  taught  jour¬ 
nalism  for  31  years. 

*  * 

ClJ^-UDiA  Chambeklain,  formerly  with 
the  Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal-Inquirer — 
to  suburban  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

*  «  * 

C.  A.  (Stretch)  Miller  retired  as 
sports  representative  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star  Public  Affairs  Department. 


ACB  DOES  A  BETTER 
JOB!  Upwards  of  95%  of 
all  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  its  Proof-of-Inser- 
tion  tearsheets  distributed 
by  ACB.  For  your  people, 
this  job  is  a  chore.  For  ACB, 
it  is  a  full-time  job.  We  have 
the  equipment  .  .  .  trained 
personnel  .  .  .  supervision 
.  .  .  follow-through  plus  ed¬ 
ucation  of  agencies  on 
checking-copy  procedures. 

We  reed  every  daily 
neeetpaper  edvertieemeat 

l^^HE  ADVERTISING 
^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  35)  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  OMe 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  StiMt 


news-people 


Charles  H.  Smith  m 
in  named  publisher 

Charles  H.  Smith  III,  formerly  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal,  has  been  named  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  to  succeed  his  father, 
Charles  H.  Smith  jr.,  who  died  March  12. 

W.  F.  Childress,  Journal  editor,  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Roy  N.  Lotspiech 
Publishing  Co.,  the  corporate  owmer  of  the 
Journal. 

Charles  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  staff,  was  named  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  and  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  new  Journal  publisher  is  the  fourth 
member  of  his  family  to  hold  this  position 
since  the  new'spaper  was  purchased  by  his 
grandfather  in  1936.  He  has  been  with  the 
company  for  15  years. 

Childress  will  retain  the  position  of  edi¬ 
tor,  which  he  has  held  since  January, 
1969. 

*  4  4 

Jerry  N.  Scott — from  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  general  manager  of  the  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier,  succeeding  N.  A. 
Hyman,  who  resigned. 

4  4  4 

Robert  L.  Findlay,  formerly  press 
foreman  —  named  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Star. 

4  4  4 

Robert  J.  McCloskey,  deputy  assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  press  relations 
— a  Certificate  of  Honor  from  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  1953  and  worked  for 
the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  and  the 
AP  before  joining  the  State  Department 
in  1955. 

4  4  4 

Chuck  Medick,  blind  sportswriter  for 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram,  is  publicity  chairman  for 
the  three-county  Western  Softball  Con¬ 
gress  and  is  field  announcer  for  home 
games  of  the  Long  Beach  Nitehawks,  In¬ 
ternational  Softball  Congress  champions. 
Buck  Lanier,  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  military  editor — named  umpire-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Western  Softball  Congress. 

4  4  4 

Sarah  Nixon,  Mount  Holly  News  — 
newly  elected  president  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Women,  succeeding  Pat  Bor¬ 
den,  Charlotte  Observer, 

4  4  4 

William  Vazoulas — named  to  the  new 
position  of  budget  and  financial  planning 
administrator  at  Newsday,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  He  has  been  chief  accountant  .  .  . 
Dennis  O’Leary — from  data  processing 
manager  to  assistant  controller. 

4  4  4 

Larry  Sackett  —  from  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Post-Journal  staff  to  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press. 


Wayne  Sargent 


Wayne  Sargent  joins 
Gannett  Company  staff 

Wayne  Sargent  has  resigned  as 
vicepresident  and  general  sales  manager 
of  United  Press  International  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  on  the  general  staff  of 
the  Gannett  Company  Inc. 

The  change  w’as  effective  April  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  by  Mims  Thom¬ 
ason,  president  of  UPI,  and  Allen 
Neuhai-th  president  of  Gannett.  Sargent 
reports  to  Rochester,  N.Y.  headquarters 
of  Gannett  April  3. 

Sargent  began  his  career  with  UPI  in 
1948  after  graduation  from  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  degree  in  Journalism.  He 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  writer  in  west 
coast  bureaus  until  1955.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  Los  Angeles  where  he  was 
regional  executive,  then  business  manag¬ 
er,  for  Southern  California,  Arizona  and 
part  of  Nevada. 

In  1962  Sargent  was  appointed  South¬ 
ern  Division  manager  of  UPI,  and  in  De¬ 
cember,  1964,  Thomason  appointed  him 
general  sales  manager  in  New  York.  He 
was  made  a  vicepresident  of  the  company 
in  1967. 

• 

Foreign  editor  named 
by  Washington  Post 

Personnel  changes  announced  at  the 
Washington  Post  include  the  promotion 
of  Julian  Ross,  assistant  foreign  editor,  to 
foreign  editor-night. 

Thomas  Wilkinson  is  promoted  from  as¬ 
sistant  Virginia  editor  to  Virginia  editor. 

Frank  Giambalvo,  advertising  artist,  is 
now  assistant  advertising  art  manager. 
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the  news 


in 

Detroit  News  starts 
acquisition  program 

V.  Leonard  Hanna,  vicepresident, 
finance  and  control  for  the  Evening  News 
Association,  publishers  of  the  Detroit 
News,  has  been  named  to  head  a  special 
program  to  acquire  newspapers. 

Peter  B.  Clark,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  News,  said  Hanna  will  be  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  responsible  for  the  News’  acquisi¬ 
tion  program,  relinquishing  many  of  his 
present  duties  to  pursue  this  new  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Hanna  said  the  News  Association  is  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  established  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  from  50,000  to  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  throughout  the  country,  in  key  mar¬ 
ket  and  opinion  areas. 

Hanna  has  been  finance  and  control 
manager  of  the  Evening  News  Association 
since  1962,  and  a  vicepresident  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1971.  He  joined  the  Association  af¬ 
ter  about  four  years  as  the  financial 
vicepresident  of  Fenestra,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Keyes  Beech,  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  was  awarded 
$1,000  by  the  Friends  of  American  Writ¬ 
ers  for  his  non-fiction  novel,  Not  Without 
the  Americans,  a  personal  history  of  the 
war  in  Asia. 

*  *  * 

Kathy  Larkin,  a  fashion  writer  for 
several  years,  has  succeeded  Kay  Thomas 
as  fashion  editor  of  the  New  York  News. 
Kay  Thomas,  who  began  her  career  as 
fashion  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has 
held  that  post  at  the  News  since  1961. 
She  retired  this  week. 

*  «  * 

Stan  Whisenhut — from  city  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Ventura  County 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press  to  succeed  Rob¬ 
ert  Edkin,  who  is  now  executive  editor 
of  the  Redding  Record-Searchlight. 


CLAY  SMOTHERS,  a  conservative  Negro  jour¬ 
nalist,  became  the  first  black  writer  to  win  a 
Texas  Press  Association  award  in  the  association's 
75-year  history.  He  writes  an  opinion  column  in 
the  Oak  Cliff  Tribune  of  Dallas.  Graduate  of 
Prairie  View  A&M  College,  Smothers  has  taught 
school,  worked  in  government  agencies,  and  has 
been  news  director  of  a  Negro-oriented  radio 
station,  a  reporter  for  a  50,000  watt  outlet  and 
lately  for  the  Tribune. 


EDWARD  RIDGWAY  KENNEDY,  newly  named 
publisher  of  the  World  Almanac  and  director  of 
publications  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  a  newsman  for  30  years.  He  joined 
NEA  IN  I960. 

«  *  e 

David  Schultz,  former  promotion  and 
research  director  of  the  Hamilton  (0.) 
Journal  News — named  assistant  to  the 
publisher  at  the  Woodbury  (N.J.)  Daily 
Times.  Both  are  Harte-Hanks  newspa. 
pers. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Williamson,  editor  and  managing 
partner  of  the  Brazil  Herald,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  received  the  title  Honorary  Cari- 
oca  (citizen  of  Rio)  at  ceremonies  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  newspaper  O 
Globo  March  16.  The  award  is  given  to 
foreign  residents  who  have  made  signifi¬ 
cant  contributions  to  the  life  and  progress 
of  the  city. 

*  «  * 

Elliott  J.  Barnett,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 

will  retire  May  1  after  43  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Walter  J.  Fehn  Jr.,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing 
Corporation,  has  been  named  winner  of 
the  Evansville  Advertising  Club’s  Silver 
Medal  Award.  He  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  44  years,  having  started 
with  the  Evansville  Courier  as  an  office 
boy. 

*  *  * 

Marie  Paull  resigned  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  cov¬ 
ering  special  government  programs  deal¬ 
ing  with  social  services  and  joined  Pilot 
Freight  Carriers  Inc.,  in  Winston-Salem 
as  assistant  to  the  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  and  also  as  editor 
of  Pilot  Wheel,  the  company’s  mag^azine. 
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Burgess  brothers 
will  retire  April  1 

William  T.  Burgess,  publisher  of  the  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  for  more  than  33 
years,  and  his  brother,  Edward  L.  Bur¬ 
gess,  business  and  production  manager, 
have  announced  plans  to  retire  April  1. 

The  sons  of  the  late  Frank  H.  Burgess 
have  a  total  of  78  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  all  in  La  Crosse. 

William  Burgess  also  has  resigned  as 
secretary  and  director  of  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.,  parent  corporation  of  the  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Charles  P.  Rippert  has  been  named 
assistant  manager.  Personnel  Admin¬ 
istration,  for  United  Press  International 
at  New  York  headquarters.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Dale  M.  Johns, 
general  manager.  Personnel  Relations. 
Rippert  joined  UPI  in  1938  and  has  been 
personnel  office  manager  since  January 
1971. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Townes,  who  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  West  Virginia  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Co.,  Morgantown,  and 
the  Wetzel  Publishing  Co.,  New  Martins¬ 
ville,  W.  Va.,  is  planning  to  retire  in  the 
near  future  after  seven  years  with  the 
two  companies.  Paul  S.  Linsley,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  said  in  Morgantown  that 

no  successor  has  been  selected. 

*  *  * 

Harry  B.  Day,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Mirror  and  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner,  is  now  advertising  director 
of  Leisure  World  News  at  Seal  Beach, 
Calif. 


V 


CHANGE  OF  COMMAND— David  R.  Runkel, 
left,  who  resigned  to  become  legislative  reporter 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  at  Harrisburg, 
turns  over  the  metropolitan  desk  at  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  to  Edward  D.  Hewitt,  assistant  city 
editor.  Hewitt  moved  over  from  the  copy  desk. 
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No  ^rocking  chair  ’  reporter, 
Whiteleather  in  prof’s  chair 


By  Linda  J.  Pepa 

Quite  a  few  years  ago,  a  young  man 
boarded  the  S.  S.  Roosevelt  bound  for 
Paris,  France.  Armed  only  with  a 
suitcase,  a  typewriter,  a  less-than-new 
camera,  and  $70  in  his  pocket,  the 
24-year-old  reporter  was  bent  on  working 
for  a  Paris  newspaper. 

The  year  was  1927  when  $70  was 
enough  to  last  for  the  three  months  it 
would  take  Melvin  K.  Whiteleather  to  get 
a  job  on  the  Paris  Times. 

Those  three  months  were  not  fancy  liv¬ 
ing,  but  the  Salvation  Army  provided  a 
bed  for  a  few  francs  a  day  and  every 
Friday  morning  meant  a  trip  to  the  office 
of  the  Paris  Times  to  apply  for  a  job  as  a 
reporter.  Evidently,  Whiteleather’s  past 
experience  on  American  papers,  (Youngs¬ 
town  Telegram,  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times  and  Cleeeland  Times)  did  not  im¬ 
press  anyone  because  he  never  got  past 
the  secretaries. 

Finally,  one  Friday  morning  his  persist¬ 
ence  paid  off  and  he  was  hired — by  a 
secretary.  He  still  had  not  seen  the  editor 
of  the  paper,  Gaston  Archambault,  a  man 
he  admired  very  much. 

“He  was  the  only  real  editor  I  ever 
worked  for,”  Whiteleather  says  today. 
“The  others  have  been  a  pretty  sorry  lot 
in  the  range  of  their  knowledge.  Archam¬ 
bault  was  cultured;  you  could  put  nothing 
over  on  him.” 

Crash  ended  paper 

The  Paris  Times  was  one  of  four  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspapers  in  France  at 
the  time.  It  was  owned  by  an  American, 
and  with  the  ciash  of  the  stock  market  in 

1929,  the  paper  folded.  However,  White- 
leather  did  not.  Possessor  of  an  unquench¬ 
able  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  knack 
for  being  omnipresent,  Whiteleather  was 
to  become  a  distinguished  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  covering  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  major  news  story  in  Europe  since 

1930. 

In  1940  he  worked  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Dulletm  and  was  one  of  the  few  war  cor¬ 
respondents,  if  not  the  only  one,  to  cover 
all  fronts  of  the  war.  He  stayed  with  the 
Bulletin  26  years,  later  becoming  its  for¬ 
eign  affairs  columnist. 

Whiteleather  has  also  had  an  extensive 
radio  career.  For  a  while  during  the  war, 
he  worked  as  a  radio  news  commentator 
for  NBC  in  London.  In  the  ’50s,  he  was 
heard  over  Philadelphia  radio  station 
WFLN  as  a  commentator  and  for  five 
years  hosted  a  weekly  show  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Sciences  on  station  WUHY,  also  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Now  retired  from  active  newspaper 
work,  Whiteleather  is  teaching  journalism 
at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia. 


“Anybody  in  this  profession  doesn’t  sit 
in  a  rocking  chair,”  he  said. 

Whiteleather  claims  he  can  remember 
having  worked  only  two  days  in  his  life — 
both  incidents  occurred  during  his  school 
years  and  were  equally  unrewarding. 

“The  rest  has  been  fun  and  I’d  do  it 
over  again  if  I  had  the  choice,”  he  said 
with  a  smile. 

By  1929,  Whiteleather  had  completely 
forgotten  a  boyhood  dream  of  bfluoming  a 
lawyer  and  was  living  the  Bohemian  life 
in  Paris.  He  was  writing  a  column  appro¬ 
priately  entitled,  “The  Left  Bank”  for  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“It  was  a  free-wheeling  existence,”  he 
recalled,  “where  the  problems  of  the 
world  were  resolved  on  cafe  terraces.  It 
was  very  pleasant — a  little  world  all  to 
itself.” 

At  the  time  he  was  also  working  in  the 
office  of  the  APL  from  Saturdav  night  to 
early  Sunday  morning.  As  the  Depression 
wore  on,  more  and  more  people  were  being 
laid  off.  The  cut-back  eventually  reached 
Whiteleather  and  he  was  told  he  was 
being  let  go. 

On  his  last  night  at  work,  however,  that 
lucky  knack  for  being  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  (which  all  good  reporters 
seem  to  be  born  with  or  develop)  took 
effect.  At  4:20  a.m.,  Oct.  5,  1930,  reports 
of  an  air  catastrophe  began  coming  over 
the  AP  wires. 

A  British  dirigible,  the  RlOl,  on  its 
maiden  voyage  from  England  to  India  had 
crashed  in  Beauvais,  France,  killing  all  47 
on  board — many  of  whom  were  high  gov¬ 
ernment  officials. 

Eyo-wiincss  account 

Whiteleather  immediately  called  the 
gendarme  mentioned  in  the  wire  copy  as 
being  an  eye-witness  to  the  disaster  and 
got  a  detailed  account  of  the  crash.  He 
then  wired  the  story  to  the  AP’s  New 
York  offices,  who  were  then  able  to  scoop 
every  paper  on  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

The  next  message  cabled  from  New 
York  read  short  and  sweet — “Do  not  fire 
that  man!” 

Thus  began  Whiteleather’s  career  as  a 
news  correspondent.  He  was  attached  to 
the  AP’s  Paris  Bureau  until  1934  when  he 
was  sent  to  Berlin. 

Whiteleather  observed  firsthand  the  rise 
of  Adolph  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  party.  In 
1938  he  covered  the  Munich  Conference 
and  reported  on  Germany’s  occupation  of 
Austria  and  the  Sudetenland;  in  1939  he 
covered  the  Hitler-Mussolini  alliance 
meeting  in  Berlin;  and  from  1939  to  1940 
he  covered  the  German  front  of  the  war. 

“My  most  haunting  memories  are  of 
Hitlei-’s  mass  demonstrations,”  said 
Whiteleather.  “The  precision  of  it — 
watching  one  million  goose-stepping  peo¬ 
ple — it  made  you  shiver.  It  was  such  a 
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demonstration  of  power.” 

Whiteleather  grew  visibly  angry  as  he 
recalled  his  memories  of  Hitler. 

“Hitler  himself  was  most  unimpres¬ 
sive,”  he  said.  “The  crowd  would  go  abso¬ 
lutely  crazy  at  his  speeches.  But  he  was 
always  surrounded  by  paraphenalia — the 
marching  soldiers,  the  flags,  the  guns.  I’d 
sit  there  absolutely  cold. 

“Hitler’s  German  was  terrible.  If  you 
saw  Hitler  in  a  street  crowd,”  he  scoffed, 
“you’d  never  notice  him.” 

Storybook  wedding 

Not  all  of  Whiteleather’s  memories  are 
about  tbe  war.  In  1937  he  covered  the 
storybook  wedding  of  ex-King  Edward 
VIII  and  American  divorce  Wallis  Simp¬ 
son,  a  couple  today  known  as  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Windsor. 

Many  years  before  when  the  Duke  was 
still  the  Pi  ince  of  Wales  and  when  White- 
leather  was  still  a  novice  reporter  from 
the  States  whose  grasp  of  the  French 
tongue  was  weak  at  best,  the  French  Open 
Golf  Tournament  was  held  at  St.  Cloud 
Country  Club. 

Assigned  to  cover  the  tournament  by 
the  editor  of  the  Paris  Times,  White- 
leather  did  so,  taking  note  that  most  of 
the  contestants  were  English  or  Austrian. 
He  wrote  his  story  and  thought  no  more 
of  it  until  he  was  summoned  before  the 
great  editor,  Archambault. 

Glaring  at  the  nervous  young  man 
standing  in  front  of  his  desk,  Archam¬ 
bault  bellowed,  “Why  the  hell  didn’t  you 
say  the  ‘Prince  d’  Galles’  was  there?” 

Today  Whiteleather  laughs  at  this  inci¬ 
dent. 

“I  was  a  green  kid  and  my  French  was 
so  bad  I  had  walked  around  all  day  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  without  knowing  it!” 

Whiteleather’s  French  did  not  stav  bad 
for  long.  With  the  help  of  a  tutor  and,  out 
of  sheer  necessity,  (“When  you  have  to 
eat  you  learn  a  language,”  he  commented) 
his  French  improved  enough  for  him  to 
enroll  in  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Po- 
litiques  in  1929.  For  two  years  he  studied 
histoiy  and  political  science  and  later  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Remembers  Mahatma  Gandhi 

Whiteleather  is  a  great  proponent  of 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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education,  be  it  formal  or  otherwise.  He 
tells  the  story  of  the  day  he  met  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  how  a  statement  made  hy  the 
Indian  religious  leader  has  stayed  with 
him  throughout  his  life. 

Speaking  at  the  University  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  19.30,  Gandhi  said,  “I  am  a  stu¬ 
dent,  I’ve  always  been  a  student,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  a  student  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

“That’s  how  I’ve  always  felt  about  it,” 
Whiteleather  remarked.  “When  you  stop 
learning  you’re  sunk.” 

For  those  interested  in  a  career  as  a 
foreign  correspondent,  Whiteleather  sees 
only  two  avenues  leading  to  this  type  of 
job.  One  is  to  work  your  way  up  in  the 
United  States  and  be  sent  by  a  newspaper 
or  news  agency;  the  other  is  to  go  to  some 
country  on  your  own,  start  at  the  bottom 
and  work  your  way  up  from  there. 

“You  need,  of  course,  a  command  of  the 
language,”  Whiteleather  said,  “and  today 
you  will  need  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  area  you  plan  to  cover. 
You  have  to  be  willing  to  be  on  the  job  24 
hours  a  day  and  be  able  to  adjust  to 
peculiar  customs.  Most  importantly,  you 
must  look  at  it  as  an  adventure. 

More  editorial  leeway 

“Of  course,  it  has  its  compensations.  As 
a  foreign  correspondent  you  have  more 
leeway.  You  can  express  yourself  in  ways 
that  would  be  considered  editorializing 
here.  That’s  why  I  liked  it.” 

As  for  the  future  of  the  newspaper 
profession  itself,  Whiteleather  is  not  wor¬ 
ried. 

“It  doesn’t  have  as  important  a  place  as 
it  once  had,”  he  said,  “because  electronics 
have  cut  it  back.  But  it  will  be  a  sorry 
day  if  it  is  ever  eliminated  completely. 

“Following  events  by  radio  or  television 
is  like  headline  reading.  You  can’t  know 
the  ins  and  outs  of  an  issue.  The  press  is 
in  a  position  to  give  a  more  in-depth 
presentation  than  the  electi’onic  media. 
Even  specials  are  limited.  Cameras  mis¬ 
represent  as  well  as  do  men.” 

With  one  book  already  to  his  credit, 
(“Main  Street’s  New  Neighbors”)  White- 
leather  is  planning  two  more.  One  will  be 
an  account  of  his  personal  experiences 
and  the  other  will  be  what  he  calls  a 
“lighter  type  of  book.” 

“Now  that  I’m  retired  I  find  I  have  less 
time  than  I  ever  had  before,”  he  said. 

As  a  wise  man  once  commented,  it  goes 
to  prove  that  “anybody  in  this  profession 
doesn’t  sit  in  a  rocking  chair.” 

• 

Canadian  job  training 

The  Toronto  Sun,  a  morning  tabloid 
that  started  publishing  last  November,  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
expects  to  hire  four  workers  under  Cana¬ 
da  Manpower’s  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
gram,  Jim  Brown,  business  manager,  an¬ 
nounced.  Under  the  plan,  the  government 
pays  7.5  percent  of  the  wages  of  an  unem¬ 
ployed  person  being  trained  in  a  job.  If 
all  four  are  hired  Canada  manpower  will 
pay  a  total  of  nearly  $16,000  toward  their 
salaries. 
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Students  publish  issue  of 

The  Glean.  (N.Y.)  Tunes  Herald  for 
March  17  was  the  product  of  33  journal¬ 
ism  majors  from  nearby  St.  Bonaventure 
University. 

Sponsored  by  the  Times  Herald,  a  22,- 
000  circulation  daily,  and  the  department 
of  journalism,  the  students — seniors  as 
well  as  freshmen — handled  all  editing  and 
reporting  assignments  in  place  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  news  staff,  including  the  editorial 
page,  wii-e  pages,  sports,  society,  vicinity 
pages,  and  local  news  pages.  They  also 
sold  and  wrote  some  advertisements. 

This  was  the  first  program  of  its  kind 
for  the  department  and  newspaper,  and  it 
will  continue  annually.  The  students  who 
produced  the  24-page  issue  were  selected 
for  their  professional  interest,  academic 
accomplishment,  and  performance  on  the 
campus  media. 

Gilbei-t  Stinger,  managing  editor,  said 

Va.  weekly  publishes 
edition  of  320  pages 

The  320-page  March  16,  1972  issue  of 
the  News  Messenger  (Blacksburg- 
Christiansburg,  Va.)  the  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  and  State  University 
Centennial  Edition — has  broken  records. 
The  paper  is  the  largest  one  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  Montgomery  County  in  terms  of 
pages.  According  to  Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  officials,  it  is  the  largest  ever  to  be 
published  in  the  state  by  a  non-daily  pub¬ 
lication,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
published,  even  by  a  daily  newspaper.  The 
previous  record-holder  was  a  286-page  ed¬ 
ition  of  the  (Norfolk)  Virginian-Pilot  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  Bridge  Tunnel.  In  addition, 
the  News  Messenger  is  the  first  paper  in 
the  county  to  publish  process  color  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Editor  Bill  Hall  said  68,000  pounds  of 
newsprint  were  consumed  in  the  total 
press  run.  Each  copy  weighed  four 
pounds. 

Tractor-trailer  trucks  hauled  the  papers 
to  Chrlstiansburg  from  Harrisonburg 
where  the  edition  was  published  under 
contract  with  the  Harrisonburg  Daily 
News-Record. 

Advertising  sales  were  handled  by  Paul 
Leach  of  Norfolk,  a  member  of  the  Tech 
class  of  1945,  and  the  centennial  edition 
effort  was  headed  by  News  Messenger 
Publisher  Wayne  Brockenb rough  (Tech 
class  of  1956),  and  Hall,  assisted  by  Bill 
Mason. 

• 

SIU  scholarship 

A  $5,000  scholarship  fund  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldham  Paisley 
of  Marion,  Ill.  for  students  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  Publish¬ 
er  of  the  Marion  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican, 
a  paper  purchased  in  1915  by  his  late 
father,  W.  0.  Paisley,  he  and  his  wife 
formed  the  fund  for  newspaper  journal¬ 
ism  majors.  First  winner  of  the  annual 
$250  scholarship  is  Robert  W.  Smith  of 
Chicago. 
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the  project  enabled  his  staff  “to  sit  back 
view  their  jobs  from  a  different  perspec¬ 
tive.”  His  staff  was  on  hand  to  offer  assis¬ 
tance,  but  they  were  only  occasionally 
called  upon. 

Prof.  George  P.  Evans,  project  director 
with  Stinger,  said  the  students  were  able 
to  apply  their  classroom  and  campus 
media  experience  to  a  “very  real  world 
situation — putting  out  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Student  editors  were  Robert  C.  Koch- 
ersberger  Jr.,  executive  editor;  Rosemary 
Kelly,  managing  editor;  Matthew  Dudek, 
assistant  managing  editor;  James  P. 
Brown,  slotman,  and  Richard  Brand,  wire 
editor. 

Besides  Evans  and  Stinger,  directors 
were  E.  Boyd  Fitzpatrick,  publisher;  Grey 
Fitzpatrick,  executive  editor,  and  Dr.  Rus¬ 
sell  J.  Jandoli,  journalism  chairman  at  St. 
Bonaventure. 

St.  Bonaventure’s  jouraalism  depart¬ 
ment  was  founded  in  1949  and  today  has 
155  majors. 


Hon.  John  P.  Robarts,  P.C.,  Q.C. 

Abitibi  Paper  Company  Ltd.  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  the 
Honourable  John  P  Robarts,  PC., 
Q.C.,  as  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Robarts  served  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  from  No¬ 
vember  1961  until  his  retirement 
in  March  1971.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  law  firms  of  Stikeman, 
Elliott,  Robarts  and  Bowman, 
Toronto;  and  Robarts,  Betts, 
McLennan  and  Flinn,  London, 
Ontario;  and  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Canadian  Inraerial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Bell  (Janada,  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  Commonwealth 
Holiday  Inns  of  Canada  Limited 
and  Reed,  Shaw,  Osier  Limited. 
Mr.  Robarts  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  January  1972. 
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Court-ordered  silence  aids 
accused  by  gagging  sources 


used  in  future  cases.  “Neither  prosecu¬ 
tors,  counsel  for  defense,  the  accused,  wit¬ 
nesses,  court  staff  nor  enforcement  officers 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
should  be  permitted  to  frustrate  its  (the 
court’s)  function,”  Kinney  stated. 

Based  on  prominence 


By  Jim  Landers 


Although  almost  300  murders  were 
committed  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
area  during  1971,  few  received  the  news 
coverage  devoted  to  the  mid-December 
slaying  of  William  S.  Wells,  a  Madison 
County,  Ill.  insurance  investigator. 

The  news  reportage  was  intensive.  So 
intensive  that  the  Madison  County  chief 
judge  established  a  precedent  in  Southern 
Illinois  when  he  invoked  the  so-called 
“Reardon  Rules”  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation. 

Michael  Kinney,  chief  judge  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court,  responded  to  a  defense  petition 
by  the  accused  murderer’s  attorney  on 
Jan.  10,  1972  to  halt  the  nearly  four  weeks 
of  continuous  front-page  coverage  of 
events  surrounding  the  murder  of  Wells. 
At  the  time  of  the  court  order  prohibiting 
law  enforcement  officials  from  making 
statements  pertaining  to  the  case,  Kinney 
said  the  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial 
had  not  yet  been  endangered. 

Judge  Kinney  warned,  however,  that 
the  tone  of  the  press  coverage  was  moving 
in  that  direction. 

.4lleged  love  affair 

The  defendant,  a  local  attorney,  had 
been  arrested  a  week  after  the  discovery 
of  Well’s  body.  Subsequent  to  the  arrest, 
news  articles  delved  into  an  alleged  love 
affair  between  the  accused  murderer  and 
the  dead  man’s  wife.  Other  material,  ex¬ 
traneous  to  the  murder  itself,  soon  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  pages  of  local  news¬ 
papers. 

As  reporters  from  the  two  St.  Louis 
metropolitan  dailies,  a  half-dozen  Illinois 
suburban  newspapers  and  television  and 
radio  newsmen  descended  on  the  county 
sheriff’s  department  to  search  for  differ¬ 
ent  news  angles,  the  line  separating  fac¬ 
tual  information  and  speculation  was  of¬ 
ten  crossed.  The  ■  news  stories  began  to 
concentrate  increasingly  on  the  character 
of  the  persons  involved. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
amount  or  type  of  infonnation  that  la^v 
enforcement  officials  were  willing  to  dis¬ 
seminate.  Veiy  few  restrictions  were  in 
evidence  as  the  steady  flow  of  data  was 
transformed  into  type  and  relayed  to  an 
eager  public. 

In  all  fairness,  some  reporters  said  that 
they  did  not  enjoy  covering  this  case,  but 
their  editors,  reacting  to  the  severe  com¬ 
petition  among  the  area’s  media,  were  un¬ 
der  pressure  to  find  new  leads  and  or¬ 
dered  the  reporters  to  “dig.” 

Pleads  for  quiet 

'The  digging  reached  such  proportions 
that  Irving  Wiseman,  a  locally  prominent 
criminal  attorney  who  is  defending  the 
accused  murderer  of  Wells,  petitioned 
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Judge  Kinney  to  order  the  sheriff’s  de¬ 
partment  to  keep  quiet.  Wiseman,  who 
said  he  has  defended  “quite  a  few”  mur¬ 
der  defendants,  also  asked  the  judge  to 
invoke  restraints  upon  the  state’s  attor¬ 
ney’s  office,  the  circuit  clerk’s  office  and 
court  reporters,  bailiffs  or  “anyone  else 
who  might  be  connected  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  this  county.” 

“I  have  won  most  of  my  cases  even 
though  the  press  has  treated  my  clients 
unkindly,”  Wiseman  said.  “But  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  to  use  this  method.” 

In  response  to  the  petition.  Judge  Kin¬ 
ney  issued  a  three-page  court  order  which 
closely  corresponds  with  the  Reardon 
Rules  of  the  ABA.  The  only  data  which 
may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of 
the  order  is  a  factual  statement  of  the 
defendant’s  name,  age,  residence,  occupa¬ 
tion  and  family  status.  If  further  arrests 
are  contemplated,  information  necessary 
to  aid  in  the  apprehension  can  be  given  to 
the  media. 

Confessions  of  guilt,  or  lack  of  a  con¬ 
fession,  polygraph  test  results,  identifica¬ 
tion  of  witnesses,  credibility  of  testimony 
and  the  possibility  of  a  prospective  guilty 
plea  are  among  the  items  prohibited  from 
discussion. 

The  court  order,  again  confonning  to 
the  Reardon  Rules,  also  prohibits  the  re¬ 
lease  of  information  concerning  the  prior 
criminal  record  of  the  defendant  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  character  or  reputation  of 
the  defendant. 

Access  to  police  data 

The  judge  was  evidently  distressed 
about  the  easy  access  reporters  had  to 
police  data.  Kinney  declared  that  the 
“prior  conduct  of  all  parties  charged  with 
the  administration  of  justice  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  does  constitute  a  serious  and  imminent 
threat  to  the  administration  of  justice.” 

Capt.  Demos  Nicholas,  chief  investiga¬ 
tor  for  the  sheriff’s  department,  said  law 
enforcement  personnel  should  not  bear  the 
only  responsibility  for  blame  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  this  murder  case.  Nicholas  said 
guidelines  should  have  been  established 
“long  ago”  governing  police  comments  in 
all  major  felony  cases. 

Nicholas  was  aware  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Reardon  Rules,  but  was  doubtful  of 
their  application  to  law  officers. 

“What  are  we  governed  by,”  he  asked, 
“the  American  Bar  Association  rules,  the 
statutes  of  Illinois,  what? 

The  county  police  association  has  con¬ 
sidered  promulgating  guidelines,  Nicholas 
said,  but  the  association  is  unsure  about 
the  legal  standing  of  such  guidelines. 

The  wording  of  the  court  order  hinges 
broadly  that  the  Reardon  Rules  may  be 


Some  observers  believed  the  decision  to 
restrict  comment  was  based  on  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  people  involved.  Kinney,  in  a 
sense,  agreed. 

“Let’s  face  it,  John  Doe  is  not  going  to 
make  a  story  like  this  because  he  is  not  a 
somebody,”  Kinney  said. 

The  judge  said  afterwards  that  he 
would  like  the  ABA  recommendations  on 
fair  trial  and  free  press  to  become  man¬ 
datory  procedures  in  Madison  County. 

“It  probably  would  be  more  fair  and 
would  assure  everyone  of  a  fair  trial,”  he 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  of  court- 
ordered  restraint,  Kinney  said  mandatory 
invocation  of  the  rules  might  save  some 
lawyers  fi-om  embarrassment  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  complete  knowledge  of  criminal  law. 
Kinney  believed  that  very  few  lawyers 
wei*e  aware  of  the  Reardon  Rules  which 
were  adopted  Feb.  19,  1968  by  the  ABA 
house  of  delegates  meeting  in  Chicago. 

This  was  the  first  request  for  a  court- 
ordered  silence  that  he  had  ever  received, 
Kinney  said. 

John  Paul  Davis,  an  instructor  of  mass 
communication  law  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Edwardsville  and  legal 
counsel  for  the  campus,  called  the  Kinney 
ruling  a  “tolerable  and  advisable  re- 
traint.” 

Judge  protects  rights 

“The  judge  is  the  ultimate  protector  of 
the  defendant’s  rights,”  Davis  said.  “The 
judge  stands  in  the  middle.  He  must  bal¬ 
ance  the  defendant’s  rights  as  opposed  to 
impinging  upon  a  free  press.” 

In  Great  Britain,  the  judge  not  only 
stands  in  the  middle,  but  also  stands 
above  the  newspapers.  Widely  used  and 
unlimited  contempt  powers  are  exercised 
by  the  courts  over  the  press. 

News  articles  having  a  “reasonable  ten¬ 
dency”  to  obstruct  or  impair  the  proper 
administration  of  justice  by  influencing 
jurors,  litigants  or  witnesses  are  subject 
to  contempt.  Judges  may  impose  a  max¬ 
imum  punishment  of  life  imprisonment  or 
an  unlimited  fine  for  offending  newsmen 
or  newspapers. 

Extrajudicial  comment  by  the  English 
press  is  restricted  from  the  time  of  arrest 
until  all  avenues  of  appeal  are  exhausted. 
Newsmen  may  also  be  guilty  of  contempt 
if  criticism  of  a  judge  tends  to  “lower  his 
authority.” 

The  Reardon  Rules  are  mild  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  British  system,  Davis  said.  Ex¬ 
tra  judicialstatements  are  allowed  after 
sentencing.  Punitive  action  is  applicable 
only  to  lawyers,  not  newsmen.  Punishment 
ranges  from  reprimand  to  disbarment. 

Even  among  practicing  criminal  law¬ 
yers,  however,  there  is  not  unanimous 
support  for  the  Reardon  Rules.  Attorney 
Wiseman  said  the  lawyers  are  divided  into 
three  groups. 

{Continued  on  page  25) 
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The  first  group  contends  that  news  cov¬ 
erage  has  no  effect  on  jurors.  They  feel 
that  jurors  decide  upon  guilt  or  innocence 
only  on  material  presented  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

Lawyers  in  the  second  group  believe 
news  comment  should  be  restricted  be¬ 
cause  of  its  infiuence  on  jurors.  This 
group  accepts  the  Reardon  Rules. 

The  last  group  has  an  ambivalent  atti¬ 
tude.  They  would  not  suggest  press  re¬ 
strictions  because  of  possible  abuse  of 
court  power;  however,  they  also  feel  that 
some  jurors  are  prejudiced  by  extrajudi¬ 
cial  comments. 

Wiseman  said  that  he  is  in  the  first 
group.  Evidence  presented  in  the  court¬ 
room  has  the  most  influential  effect  on 
jurors,  despite  48-point  headlines,  he  said. 

“I  feel  that  reporters  ought  to  be  able 
to  report  whatever  they  can  get,”  Wise¬ 
man  said.  He  found  no  fault  with  hard¬ 
working  reporters  who  obtained  inside 
material  even  if  it  could  be  considered 
damaging. 

“Newspapers  should  print  all  the  news, 
it  won’t  bother  me,”  he  said. 

Acting  for  client 

Wiseman’s  actions,  however,  seem  to 
contradict  his  words.  In  this  instance,  he 
was  acting  on  his  client’s  request,  Wise¬ 
man  said. 

Surprisingly  little  research  has  been 
performed  to  determine  influences  on 
jurors.  The  few  studies  which  have  been 
completed  have  arrived  at  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions,  said  law  instructor  Davis. 

One  recognized  study  concluded  that 
normal  pretrial  information  on  criminal 
records,  description  of  evidence  and  state¬ 
ments  from  court  officers  have  little  effect 
on  jurors.  Another  study  stated  the  oppo¬ 
site  belief. 

A  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
jury  project  studied  jurors  involved  with 
auto  negligence  suits  during  the  early 
1960s.  Judicial  admonitions  to  disregard 
non-judicial  data  were  obeyed,  the  study 
found.  It  also  determined  that  verdicts 
were  reached  solely  on  evidence  presented 
at  the  trial  within  the  safeguards  of  evi¬ 
dentiary  standards. 

The  Chicago  study  disclosed  that  the 
single  most  damaging  fact  was  the  news 
of  the  arrest  itself.  The  reporting  of  ar¬ 
rests,  of  course,  is  not  a  point  of  conten¬ 
tion  between  reporters,  lawyers  or  judges. 

Speaks  for  deceased 

Capt.  Nicholas,  the  man  most  directly  in 
contact  with  the  press  in  the  Wells  mur¬ 
der,  has  strong  feelings  regarding  the 
role  of  a  policeman  in  relation  to  the  news 
media. 

“I  work  for  the  people  of  Illinois,  but  I 
am  also  a  representative  of  the  dead  man, 
the  victim,”  Nicholas  said.  “Who  speaks 
for  him?” 

Newsmen  should  be  allowed  to  release 
information  on  all  aspects  of  a  case, 
Nicholas  said.  Otherwise,  some  data  might 
be  suppressed  under  the  guise  of  ex¬ 
trajudicial  restraint. 

Nicholas  was  also  critical  of  the  court- 
ordered  silence  for  a  prominent  defend¬ 
ant.  “A  guy  on  a  labor  gang  can  get 


killed  and  I  can  say  all  that  I  want,”  he 
said.  “Then,  if  a  guy  is  involved  in  a 
murder  but  has  money,  I  can’t  say  a 
thing.” 

If  guidelines  are  necessary,  Nicholas 
said,  then  they  should  be  uniform  and 
should  emanate  from  the  court  system,  not 
the  ABA. 

“Let  the  court  system  set  something  up 
and  we  will  conform  with  the  courts,”  he 
said. 

• 

Winston-Salem  staffs 
donate  prize  money 
for  tree-planting 

Workmen  for  the  city  of  Winston-Salem 
N.C.  have  completed  planting  19  Japanese 
cherry  trees  which  were  given  to  the  city 
by  the  news  and  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  the  Twin  City 
Sentinel. 

Eight  Darlington  oak  trees  also  have 
been  donated  by  the  newspaper  employes 
and  will  be  planted  soon. 

The  trees  were  bought  with  money  giv¬ 
en  by  the  newspapers’  management  to  the 
employes  for  having  won  the  1971  Pulitz¬ 
er  Prize  for  public  service.  The  journal¬ 
ism  award  was  presented  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  their  coverage  of  environmental 
affairs  and  particularly  for  their  efforts 
in  fighting  strip  mining  in  the  mountains 
of  northwest  North  Carolina  and  southern 
Virginia. 

There  is  no  cash  award  for  the  Pulitzer 
Public  Service  Award,  but  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  management  gave  $1,000  to  the  news 
and  editorial  staffs  to  be  used  as  they  saw 
fit.  A  committee  of  staff  employes  with  the 
consent  of  the  rest  of  the  staffs  agreed  to 
give  the  money  to  the  city  to  plant  trees. 

The  purpose  of  the  gift  is  to  heighten 
interest  in  downtown  beautification  and  to 
encourage  other  businesses  downtown  to 
join  with  the  city  in  a  massive  tree¬ 
planting  campaign. 

The  19  cherry  trees  are  being  planted 
around  a  Journal  and  Sentinel  parking  lot 
three  blocks  from  the  main  building.  The 
Darlington  oaks  will  be  planted  along  the 
edge  of  a  parking  lot  next  to  the  main 
building. 

Under  the  agreement  with  the  city,  the 
newspapers  provided  the  $943  to  buy  the 
27  trees  and  the  city  provided  the  labor 
and  materials  to  plant  them.  The  city’s 
contribution  was  the  equivalent  of  about 
$1,000. 

The  cherry  trees  will  bloom  in  the 
spring  and  the  Darlington  oaks  will  retain 
their  green  leaves  during  the  winter, 
finally  shedding  them  in  the  spring. 

• 

Open  meeting  required 

All  meetings  of  the  city  commission  in 
which  subpoena  powers  are  used  must  be 
open  to  the  public.  Judge  Jack  Musick 
ruled  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  The  action 
seeking  open  meetings  where  witnesses 
were  examined  was  brought  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle. 


Facsimile  of  Chinese 
Mao-Nixon  edition  50c 

The  Peking  newspaper  that  reported 
President  Nixon’s  visit  with  Chairman 
Mao  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Collector’s  Club.  A  full- 
size,  four-page  issue  of  People’s  Daily  for 
February  22,  the  facsimile  has  a  banner 
headline,  and  front  and  inside  page  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  historic  meeting.  The  issue, 
which  caused  a  sensation  in  Peking  and 
was  an  immediate  sellout,  was  reproduced 
from  a  copy  furnished  by  the  Chinese 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  club,  which  has  members  on  four 
continents,  occasionally  reprints  old  edi¬ 
tions,  but  has  never  before  reproduced 
anything  current.  Charlie  Smith,  club 
secretary,  said  the  reprint  is  available  for 
50^,  postpaid,  at  P.O.  Box  7271,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85011. 

• 

Guide  to  mobile  homes 

A  paperback  guide.  All  About  Mobile 
Homes,  by  Lt.  Col.  John  J.  Scherer  has 
been  published  by  Fawcett  and  is  availa¬ 
ble  at  95<‘  a  copy.  The  author,  a  former 
aviation  columnist  for  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  and  personal 
pilot  for  the  late  publisher,  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  retired  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
in  1958  and  makes  his  home  in  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


MONTREAL-GRANBY 
PRESS  LIMITED 


MR.  LtO  ANDRR 


Mr.  Eric  Ferrat,  President,  is  pleased  to 
I  announce  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Leo 
:  Andre'  as  Sales  Manager.  The  Mon- 

'  treal-Granby  Press  Limited  is  one  of 
the  most  important  offset  newspaper 
printing  companies  in  North  America, 
specializing  in  newspapers,  newspa¬ 
per  preprints,  and  circulars. 

Mr.  Andre'  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  for  many  years,  and  re¬ 
cently  held  the  position  of  promotion 
I  manager  with  the  Trois-Rivieres  daily 
!  “Le  Nouvelliste." 
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Fran  Murphey  weaves  life 
into  her  fust  folks  ’  column 

By  Murray  Powers 


It’s  not  likely  that  Frances  B.  Murphey 
will  ever  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  Investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  for  example,  is  not  exactly 
her  kind  of  dish.  But  through  the  27  years 
she  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Akron 
(0.)  Beacon  Journal  she  has  made  a 
tremendous  number  of  readers  for  her 
newspapei’ — and  friends  for  herself. 

Fran  Murphey  has  worked  for  only  one 
newspaper  since  her  graduation  from 
Kent  State  University  in  1945  and  aside 
from  a  stint  of  several  years  when  she  was 
an  excellent  education  reporter  she  has 
been  covering  the  northern  half  of  Sum¬ 
mit  County  for  the  Beacon  Journal’s 
suburban  desk. 

In  six  of  its  eight  editions  the  Beacon 
Journal  runs  on  its  section  page  “Good 
Afternoon’’  columns,  a  mixture  of  what 
Norm  Isaacs  terms  “chicken  supper” 
items.  This  is  the  Beacon  Journal’s  bridge 
between  the  coverage  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  and  the  village  weekly — 
appointments,  honors,  birthdays,  gradua¬ 
tions,  travels — all  very  personal  human 
interest  stuff.  And  for  many  years,  day 
after  day,  Fran  Murphey  has  filled  the 
North  Summit  edition  with  a  two  column 
full  department  of  these  items — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  trustee  meetings,  school  board  ses¬ 
sions,  school  projects,  church  events  and 
features. 

From  her  voluminous  files  Fran  can 
come  up  with  information  about  almost 
any  person  and  project  in  her  territory. 
Of  course,  her  files  can  be  a  headache  to 
maintenance  people  who  must  move  care¬ 
fully  around  her  desk  as  they  clean  the 
newsroom. 

Knows  every  nook 

But  the  result  is  that  there  are  few 
indeed  who  do  not  know  her  or  who  do  not 
read  her  columns. 

She  knows  every  craggy  nook  in  the 
county,  every  crossroads,  every  historical 
spot,  every  officeholder  and  most  of  their 
problems.  Each  year  she  will  be  found  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  township  trus¬ 
tees  in  the  state  capital  at  Columbus. 

Fran  slid  into  newspapering  with  ease. 
She  and  her  mother,  Marie,  a  widow,  lived 
in  the  north  Summit  County  area.  Mrs. 
Murphey  was  correspondent  for  the  Ak¬ 
ron  Timea-Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper.  When  the  Beacon  Journal  acquired 
the  Times-Press  in  1938,  Mrs.  Murphey 
switched  over  to  the  Beacon  Journal.  So 
Marie  Murphey’s  love  for  the  business 
rubbed  off  on  Fran.  She  took  up  journal¬ 
ism  at  Kent  State,  did  items  for  the  vil¬ 
lage  Northfield  News,  became  society  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Kent-Ravenna  Record-Courier, 
slung  hash  and  was  a  midway  barker  at 
Cedar  Point,  the  Lake  Erie  resort  known 
more  famously  as  the  Knute  Rockne-Gus 
Dorais  training  ground  for  the  forward 
pass  attack  that  permitted  little  Notre 
Dame  to  beat  big  Army  in  1913. 


With  her  graduation  from  Kent  State 
she  went  to  the  Beacon  Journal,  but  not 
without  incident.  One  of  her  journalism 
teachers  was  a  sub-editor  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  he  insisted  his  class  in  editing  do 
a  project  that  included  getting  out  an 
eight-page  tabloid  newspaper  at  the  end 
of  the  semester.  Fran  was  busy  doing 
something,  dilly-dallied,  delayed  the  proj¬ 
ect.  She  got  a  reprieve.  ‘Get  it  out  this 
Summer  and  you’ll  pass,”  she  was  told. 

^’on  a  job 

Maybe  it  was  Cedar  Point  and  the  jobs, 
but  Fran  never  got  around  to  the  project 
and  was  flunked,  regretfully,  her  prof 
said.  Back  at  school  in  the  Fall  she  finally 
did  the  course  over  again,  completed  the 
project  and  her  teacher-editor  immediate¬ 
ly  gave  her  a  job  on  the  Beacon  Journal. 

Many  say  it  has  been  only  “Murphey” 
who  has  held  the  journalism  alumni  to¬ 
gether  at  Kent  State.  Year  after  year  she 
has  put  out  several  issues  of  a  little  alum¬ 
ni  magazine,  “Jargon,”  that  carries  as 
much  alumni  and  journalism  school  news 
as  does  her  “Good  Afternoon”  convention¬ 
al  news. 

Many  in  the  newsroom  who  love  Fran 
Murphey  still  call  her  a  character.  She 
maintains  her  old  home  in  the  country, 
calls  it  Murpheydale,  and  has  it  jammed 
with  motion  picture  slides  and  postcards, 
collection  of  which  is  a  great  hobby.  Fran 
often  admits  that  most  of  the  chairs  in 
her  home  are  filled  with  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  postcards.  There  are  few 
places  to  sit.  Reader  friends  know  better 
than  to  go  away  and  not  send  back  post¬ 
cards  to  Fran.  And  when  she  shows 
friends  and  organizations  slides  of  some 
events,  like  the  history  of  the  county,  they 
are  soon  dumbfounded  to  find  themselves 
or  their  homes  in  the  collection.  She  has 
gone  by  their  homes  some  time  earlier  and 
taken  a  few  pictures. 

On  her  day  off  it’s  not  unusual  to  find 
Fran  walking  into  the  office  in  her  com¬ 
fortable  blue  denim  overalls  and  a  lum¬ 
berjack’s  noisy  shirt.  This  has  often 
known  to  make  the  office  brass  cringe. 

Because  of  her  love  for  travel  and  his¬ 
tory — she  is  a  member  of  the  Summit 
County  Historical  Association — she  has 
been  turning  out  a  weekly  feature  for 
the  newspaper’s  Saturday  Happiness 
magazine.  And  on  many  occasions  she 
picks  up  a  couple  of  friends  and  off  they 
go  on  a  tour  that  later  develops  into  the 
feature,  with  the  friends  as  “color  color” 
in  the  pictures  illustrating  the  story. 

She  searches  out  old  hotels,  good  res¬ 
taurants,  unusual  spots — and  these  go  to 
her  readers.  Not  so  long  ago  she  did  a 
piece  on  a  nearby  Amish  section,  recorded 
her  impressions  and  was  able  to  recall 
that  similar  Amish  villages  could  be  found 
in  Mexico  where  she  had  toured.  Fran 
admits  she  never  gets  caught  up  with  her 
work.  When  she  goes  on  a  vacation  her 


Fran  Murphey 


boss  is  never  surprised  to  receive  three  or 
four  days  later,  copy  written  in  a  motel. 

Fran  is  the  only  woman  member  of  the 
Akron  Buckeye  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  She  joined  immediately  after  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  decided  to  take  in 
women.  For  many  years  she  has  been  in 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association 
and  has  walked  off  with  many  of  that 
group’s  awai’ds.  She  also  belongs  to  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  the  women’s  journalism  hon¬ 
orary,  and  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Ohio  Press  Women. 

Spelling  Bees 

She  took  the  first  Beacon  Journal  Spell¬ 
ing  Bee  winner  to  Washington  for  the 
finals  and  keeps  tab  on  the  early  winners 
and  what  they  are  now  doing.  Last  year 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Bee  in 
Akron  she  guided  the  winner  over  the 
same  Washington  route. 

Fran  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe,  always  returns  with  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  earrings  which  she  adores.  She 
hasn’t  guided  any  tours  to  Europe  but  last 
year  the  University  of  Akron’s  Civic  Edu¬ 
cation  group  did  a  Sunday  “Take  a  Trip 
with  Fran”  to  study  the  area’s  historical 
spots. 

Fran  likes  to  be  rough,  tell  her  fellow 
reporters  off,  but  there’s  another  side  of 
the  coin — when  retired  Jack  Harris,  long¬ 
time  Beacon  Journal  engraving  foreman, 
was  93  fran  went  to  St.  Edward’s  Home, 
pushed  Harris  and  his  wheelchair  to  her 
car,  put  him  into  the  front  seat,  picked  up 
the  heavy  chair  stuffed  it  in  the  trunk  and 
took  him  to  lunch  where  he  was  greeted 
by  some  of  his  old  co-workers.  A  year 
before  she  had  done  the  same  thing,  this 
time  taking  him  on  a  tour  of  the  Beacon 
Journal. 

This  is  Fran  Murphey. 
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Offset  papers 
getting  help  on 
standard  colors 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  with  some  prodding  from  the 
newly-formed  International  Offset  League 
has  agreed  to  form  a  sub-committee  to 
work  on  developing  standardized  process 
ink  colors  especially  for  newspapers  that 
are  printed  on  web  offset  presses. 

This  announcement  was  made  last  Fri¬ 
day  (March  24)  by  Edward  R.  Padilla, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  operations 
for  the  Sacramento  Union  who  gave  a 
presentation  on  the  International  Offset 
League  to  production  managers  of  50  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  in  New  York. 

Padilla,  who  is  a  member  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  offset  committee,  said 
the  sub-committee  would  confer  with  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  standardizing  three  new  red, 
blue  and  yellow  process  inks  the  same  way 
it  was  done  with  the  AdPro  inks  for  let- 
terpiess. 

He  said  there  was  no  need  to  have  a 
separate  set  of  spot  color  hues.  The 
present  inks  for  spot  color,  he  said,  can  be 
matched  by  offset  papers  without  any 
trouble  if  the  paper  follows  the  supplier’s 
formula  translations. 

Padilla  told  the  production  people  that 
the  ANPA-4A  process  inks  (AdPro) 
when  used  by  offset  papers  produce  poor 
quality  reproduction.  For  this  reason  he 
said  none  of  the  lOL  papers  are  using 
AdPro  inks  for  process  color  work. 

Using  RIT  colors 

He  said  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  had  developed  a  set  of  stabil¬ 
ized  hues  and  they  are  the  only  inks  now 
that  member  papers  of  the  League  will 
use.  He  said  a  dozen  ink  companies  are 
making  the  colors  available  as  ‘“lOL- 
approved  inks”.  ANPA  and  the  4A  will  be 
asked  to  approve  the  inks  or  develop 
better  hues. 

Padilla,  who  was  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  League  Igst  Fall  (E&P,  Octo¬ 
ber  16),  said  printing  standards  have 
been  set  so  high  that  21  newspapers  have 
been  refused  admission  to  the  lOL  be¬ 
cause  they  failed  to  pass  a  test  run  which 
[  all  applicants  must  take. 

He  said  there  are  151  daily  publishers 
and  six  weekly  publishers  enrolled  in  the 
league  and  another  75  publishers  have  ap- 
1  plied.  Total  circulation  of  the  member  pa¬ 

pers  is  approximately  4  million. 

Once  a  newspaper  joins  the  lOL,  it 
must  abide  by  a  set  of  procedures  which 
are  designed  to  insure  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  perfect  registration  and  uniform 
reproduction  of  run-of-press  color.  The 
headquarters  of  the  lOL  is  at  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union,  a  Copley  newspaper  which 
has  become  a  showcase  of  advanced  print¬ 
ing  technologies. 

Here  is  how  the  system  works : 

•  The  advertiser  sends  original  art 
;  work  or  original  color  transparencies,  plus 
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other  camera-ready  copy  to  the  Sacramen¬ 
to  Union  which  has  a  high-speed  Goss 
Metro  offset  press. 

•  Using  an  RCA  Graphic  70  Electronic 
Scanner,  the  Union  will  produce  offset  col¬ 
or  separations  for  Urbanite  and  Metro 
presses,  and  make  a  master  plate  which 
will  be  test  proofed  on  the  press.  The  test 
proof  will  be  sent  to  the  agency  where  it 
can  be  examined  and  changes  made  if 
necessary,  then  returned  to  the  Union. 
The  changes  will  be  made  and  then  anoth¬ 
er  press  run  will  be  made  and  submitted 
for  final  approval  by  the  agency. 

•  After  approval  has  been  given,  the 
Union  will  release  to  the  newspapers  on 
the  schedule  a  set  of  negatives,  which 
have  been  screened  and  pin  registered 
(plate  to  plate). 

•  To  verify  the  tonal  quality  of  the 
separations  with  the  original  copy,  the 
Union  will  also  produce  and  send  to  the 
participating  papers  a  Color  Bar  Chart 
that  matches  the  exact  distribution  of  the 
pi-ocess  color  in  each  ad. 

Costs  considered  nominal 

Padilla  said  the  procedure  requires 
about  20  working  days  to  complete  and 
costs  an  advertiser  $250  for  separations 
and  press  proofs  and  $82  per  duplicate 
negative.  By  New  York  standards  the 
costs  are  considered  very  nominal,  one 
agency  production  man  said. 

Each  participating  paper  in  the  sched¬ 
ule  is  required  to  submit  to  the  League 
100  tearsheets  of  the  finished  ad  and  a 
completed  product  control  sheet,  Padilla 
said.  In  this  way  it  is  very  simple  to  check 
for  variations  and  to  deteimine  exactly 
what  a  paper  might  have  done  w'rong,  if 
an  error  occurs. 

By  way  of  demonstration,  Padilla  un¬ 
folded  tearsheets  of  a  full  color  campaign 
run  in  13  lOL  papers  recently  by  R.  J. 
Reynolds  for  Winston  cigarettes  and  in 
several  letterpress  papers.  The  campaign 
was  set  up  as  a  test  for  the  lOL  papers 
by  Padilla  and  Charles  Tomlinson,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  William  Esty  Co. 

The  ads  showed  only  one  noticeable  dif¬ 
ference  in  reproduction — that  being  the  ad 
in  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Jour, 
nal  which  did  not  control  the  blue  as  well 
as  the  other  papers. 

For  comparison,  Padilla  then  held  up 
two  tearsheets  of  the  same  ad  which  had 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  Sacramento  Bee,  both  letterpress,  and 
pointed  out  differences  in  reproduction. 

Padilla  said  the  Winston  ad  was  the 
first  and  last  national  ad  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  League’s  low  cost  offering.  He 
said  he  believed  that  more  national  adver¬ 
tisers  would  take  advantage  of  the  service 
when  larger  circulation  papers  convert  to 
offset.  He  told  the  production  people  they 
“could  count  on  the  offset  trend  expand¬ 
ing.  He  said  he  knew  of  several  metro 
market  papers  planning  to  switch  to 
offset. 

Padilla  said  the  Union’s  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  firm,  Branham- 
Moloney  Inc.,  would  assist  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  in  placing  ads  in  the  lOL 
papers  although  they  did  not  represent  all 
the  publishers  in  the  group. 
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Jefferson-Pilot 
buys  3  dailies 
with  B.C.  Walls 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corporation  has  acquired 
three  newspapers — the  Laredo  Times  and 
the  Texas  City  Sun  in  Texas  and  the 
Times-Democrat  in  Altus,  Oklahoma,  it 
was  announced  by  W.  Roger  Soles,  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  newspapers  formerly  w^ere  proper¬ 
ties  of  Galveston  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
which  Jefferson-Pilot  subsidiaries  have  in¬ 
vestment  interests. 

All  three  newspapers  are  published 
evenings  and  Sundays.  The  Laredo  Times 
has  a  circulation  in  excess  of  18,000,  the 
Texas  City  Sun,  approximately  11,000, 
and  the  Altus  Times-Democrat,  approx¬ 
imately  7,500. 

Subsidiary  company 

The  papers  were  acquired  through  a 
subsidiary,  Jefferson-Pilot  Publications 
Inc.,  in  association  with  B.  Carmage 
Walls  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  who  is 
engaged  in  newspaper  ownership  and 
management  services. 

Jefferson-Pilot  also  owns  dailies  in 
Beaumont,  Texas,  and  Clearwater,  Flori¬ 
da,  and  a  weekly  in  Jasper,  Texas. 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corporation  is  a  holding 
company  which  is  the  parent  of  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company.  It  owns 
fire,  casualty  and  title  Insurance  compa¬ 
nies;  radio  and  television  stations,  and  a 
video-film  production  division,  as  well  as 
mutual  fund  sales  and  management  com¬ 
panies. 

• 

Professor  proposes 
media  review  boards 

Hillier  Krieghbaum,  newspaperman  and 
professor  of  journalism  proposes  the 
creation  of  media  review  boards  in  a  book. 
Pressures  On  The  Press,  published  by  the 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Krieghbaum  examines  the  functions  of 
the  press,  its  past  performances,  and  the 
areas  of  news  operations  that  are  common 
targets  for  criticism.  He  considers  such 
problems  as  so-called  managed  news,  gov- 
eiTiment  agency  regulations,  the  influence 
of  big  business  operations,  pressure 
groups,  advertisers,  and  what  he  calls 
“the  straight-jackets  of  journalistic  prac¬ 
tices.” 

Krieghbaum,  professor  of  Journalism  at 
New  York  University  and  president  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism, 
advocates  the  establishment  of  indepen¬ 
dent  media  review  boards  to  evaluate  com¬ 
plaints  aimed  at  the  press  and  issue  pub¬ 
lic  I’eports  voluntarily.  In  this  way,  he 
says,  standards  would  be  enforced  without 
infringing  on  the  media’s  freedom.  The 
author  suggests  that  “the  media  would  do 
well  to  consider  underwriting  the  initial 
costs  of  setting  up  the  system.” 
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India  Won’t  Honor 
U.N.  Call  for  Truce 


TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

The  Inland  Press  Association’s  typo¬ 
graphic  contest  winners  have  consistently 
been  trend-setters  for  the  whole  nation. 
So,  in  1972  as  for  many  years  in  the  past, 
the  winning  slate  is  always  closely  scru¬ 
tinized  to  see  w’hat  patterns  of  typogra¬ 
phy  w'e  can  expect  for  the  future. 

One  thing  becomes  immediately  appar¬ 
ent  this  year:  The  optimum  format  is  the 
big  thing  in  newspaper  design  right  now ! 

Four  of  the  six  winners  use  this  format 
and  the  fifth  uses  it  on  part  of  its  front 
page. 

“Optimum  format”  derives  its  name 
from  the  “optimum  line  length”  of  body 
type.  This  is  determined  mathematically — 
0  =  low'ercase  alphabet  length  x  l*/4. 

For  conventional  news  body  faces,  this 
places  the  optimum  around  15  picas,  give 
or  take  a  few  points.  When  the  normal 
broadsheet  is  divided  into  six  columns, 
each  is  at  or  mighty  near  the  optimum.  If 
the  body  type  is  a  round  one,  with  a  long¬ 
er  lea,  the  optimum  may  be  so  wide  that 
a  5-column  format  results. 

Or,  by  going  to  the  upper  limits  of  the 
“readability  range,”  the  editor  may  use  a 
4-column  page. 

In  all  instances,  the  aim  is  to  serve  the 
reader  better.  For  the  optimum  line 
length  is  that  measure  which  he  can  read 
with  greatest  ease,  comfort,  speed  and 
comprehension.  And,  it  is  a  fact  that 
newspapermen  ought  to  stress  to  their  ad¬ 
vertisers,  that  the  newspaper  which  best 
serves  its  readers  editorially  is  also  the 
best  medium  of  advertising. 

The  Portage  (Wis.)  Daily  Register, 
which  won  the  under-10,000  offset  class,  is 
set  in  4-column  format.  It  uses  downstyle 
heads  along  with  one  other  winner.  (This 
is  the  only  booming  trend  that  this  year’s 
winners  do  not  reflect.) 

The  Chronicle  Tribune  of  Marion,  Ind., 
is  in  the  most  common  optimum  format, 
six  columns.  It  has  recently  adopted  a  new 


nameplate  (another  trend  well  worth  not¬ 
ing.).  It’s  offset,  too,  but  in  the  over-10,- 
000  class. 

In  letterpress  and  in  the  lower- 
circulation  class  is  the  Daily  Journal 
which,  unfortunately,  gives  neither  its 
city  nor  even  its  state  in  the  nameplate.  It 
uses  the  “W-format”.  This  consists  of  six 
11-em  columns  plus  a  seventh  that  is 
IV^ -column  wdde.  The  remaining  half 
column  is  used  to  give  extra  white  space 
for  “alleys,”  the  white  strips  that  replace 
column  rules.  This  format  enables  use  of 
the  “standard”  column  widths  while  giv¬ 
ing  alleys  wide  enough  to  do  their  work. 

The  Arlington  Heights  Herald  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  one  of  the  newer  dailies  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  adopted  op  format  when  it  attained 
its  daily  status  and  has  always  used  it 
well.  To  allay  fears  of  some  editors  that 


Daily  Register 


EDI 


The  Arlington  Heights  rn-m 


such  setting  restricts  pleasing  variety,  the 
Herald — as  it  did  on  its  winning  page — 
sometimes  uses  the  one-up  technique, 
spreading  five  normal  columns  of  type 
across  the  whole  page. 

In  the  25-  to  75,000  class,  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  Courier  is  a  pacesetter  in 
op  format.  It  is  also  among  the  very  few 
American  papers  that  use  a  Square  Serifs 
headline  schedule.  If  this  were  to  lure 
other  editors  to  using  this  excellent 
headletter,  many  a  newspaper  designer 
would  give  the  JC  at  least  one  extra  gold 
star. 

The  big-circulation  winner  is  the  re¬ 
cently  restyled  Minneapolis  Tribune.  It 
has  a  new — and  ornamented — nameplate 
and  uses  downstyle  heads  in  a  Gothic 
headletter,  the  only  winner  to  choose  its 
dress  from  this  type  race.  While  the  top 
of  its  front  page  is  in  eight  columns,  the 


ChronicleenTribune 


Parking 
lot  gets 
4-3  vote 


Name  Blackman  city  clerk 


Seek  to  annex  industrial  site 


Get  out  of  Pakistan,  India  told 
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Greeting  ads — 
reader  empathy 
key  to  success 


lower  quarter — a  combined  summary-and- 
item  index  and  an  almanac — is  in  op 
format. 

All  the  winners  use  pictures  in  gener¬ 
ous  sizes.  In  the  winning  pages  the  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights  paper  uses  hand  art  very 
effectively  and  Lafayette  demonstrates  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  “chimney,”  a  full 
column  of  pictures  of  the  same  width. 

All  the  winners  are  in  “functional  typog¬ 
raphy.”  All  elements  that  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  are  eliminated.  Among 
them  are  second  decks,  column  rules, 
cutoff  rules,  30-dashes.  This  is  the  look 
that  the  reader  calls  “clean”  or  “stream¬ 
lined.”  Readers  like  it.  So,  obviously,  did 
the  Inland  judges  who  were  John  S. 
Moore  of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  (which  serves  as  secre¬ 
tariat  for  the  contest  under  direction  of 
Prof.  Jack  Z.  Sissors,  a  fine  newspaper 
desigpier  himself)  :  Hayward  R.  Blake, 
Chicago  graphics  designer,  and  Glenn 
Heinlein,  ad  agency  art  director  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

• 

Auburn  (N.Y.)  daily  buys 
three  weeklies  in  area 

Auburn  Publishing  Company,  owner  of 
the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser, 
has  purchased  weekly  newspapers  that 
serve  three  neighboring  communities  in 
Onondaga  County. 

The  Camillus  Advocate,  Elhridge  Couri¬ 
er  and  Jordan  Leader  were  sold  by  Wood 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Skaneateles,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  J.  Lee  Wood,  who 
acquired  them  last  September.  Wood  said 
his  firm  did  not  have  the  resources  needed 
to  develop  the  papers’  potential. 

Frederik  R-L.  Osborne  of  the  Aubum 
Publishing  Company  appointed  Noreen 
Reich  Flynn  as  managing  editor  of  the 
weeklies,  with  Robert  C.  Murmer  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Mrs.  Flynn  has 
worked  for  dailies  in  West  Virginia  and 
the  Jamestown  Post  Journal. 


By  Harry  Littke 

Classified  Promotion  Mgr. 

Cleveland  Press 

A  number  of  classified  ad  managers 
have  asked  Norbert  Simpson,  Cleveland 
Press  CAM,  what  is  the  secret  of  success 
behind  our  getting  more  than  three  pages 
of  Valentine  greetings,  when  some  pa¬ 
pers,  including  larger  ones,  got  only  a 
column  or  two. 

A  good  part  of  the  success  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  our  using,  in  our  promo¬ 
tion  ads,  illustrations  from  “Love  is.  . 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  cartoon 
feature  to  which  we  subscribe.  (This  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  our  managing  editor. 
Classified  people  love  promotion-minded 
editors  like  that.) 

A  dollar  a  line 

But  we  have  also  had  good  results  with 
our  other  gi'eeting  promotions.  Last  year 
we  got  a  page  and  a  half  of  Valentine 
greetings  using  a  much  simpler  ad  with 
a  Cupid  illustration.  We  also  got  from  one 
to  two  pages  of  messages  for  our  sections 
on  Mother’s  Day,  Graduation  Congratula¬ 
tions,  Father’s  Day,  Sweetest  Day  and 
Chri.stmas.  We  don’t  know  if  that’s  any 
kind  of  record,  hut  it  adds  up  to  23,765 
lines  for  the  year,  which,  at  a  dollar  a 
line,  isn’t  had.  And  besides  the  revenue, 
there’s  the  readership  that  these  sections 
draw. 

Our  promotion  usually  consists  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  ad,  about  2  x  13,  insei’ted  whenever 
space  is  available,  r.o.p.  and  classified,  for 
one  to  four  weeks,  plus  two  or  three  front 
page  boxes. 

I  think  the  major  factor  in  the  creation 
of  any  good  ad  is  empathy  with  a  variety 
of  readers.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
promotion  of  greetings,  because  it  is  based 
on  emotional  appeal.  The  creator  of  the  ad 
must  put  himself  in  the  readers’  places 
and  sense  their  reaction  to  every  element 
of  the  ad.  Good  layout  and  art  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  attract  readers  and  arouse  their 
interest,  and  special  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  copy,  because  that’s  what 
does  the  selling  job. 

Samples  submitted 

An  important  part  of  our  promotion  is 
a  sample  selection  of  various  types  of 
messages,  as  suggestions  to  the  readers  in 
preparing  their  own.  These  include  senti¬ 
mental,  romantic,  serious  and  humorous 
messages,  in  various  sizes.  This  is  one  of 
the  areas  in  which  some  of  the  other  pro¬ 
motion  ads  I  have  seen  could  have  been 
improved.  They  had  either  no  samples,  or 
two  or  three  small  ones  with  dull,  unin¬ 
spiring  messages.  One  of  them  actually 
read  something  like  this:  “Love  is  for 
Cupid  waiting  there  lonely,  all  day  lonely, 
lonely  always  .  .  .  lonely.  Love,  Mary.” 
Can  you  imagine  anyone  being  induced  to 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY — Open  House  in  the  new 
Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  plant  marked  the  paper's 
75th  anniversary.  Blowing  out  the  candles  on  the 
birthday  cake  are:  from  left — Publisher  Jack 
Scott,  Mayor  Bernis  Sadler,  and  Dick  Brown, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Newspapers  Inc. 


place  a  Valentine  by  an  example  like 
that? 

To  show  how  empathy  pays  off,  33  peo¬ 
ple  copied  the  style  of  this  7-line  sample 
which  appeared  in  our  promotion  ad: 
“JACK  VELOSIK.  I  LOVE  YOU  THIS 
MUCH:  XXXXXXXXXXXX 
X  X,  YOUR  WIFE,  CINDY.”  Others 
used  the  idea  with  variations.  And  25 
people  copied  the  style  of  this  simple 
message,  in  12  lines  of  space:  “KAREN: 
I  LOVE  YOU!  HARVEY.”  We  even  got 
an  order  from  an  actual  Harvey  who  was 
in  love  with  a  Karen.  He  added  “Happy 
Valentine’s  Day”  to  the  message,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  space  to  16  lines. 

Originality,  of  course,  is  what  we  try  to 
inspire,  and  most  of  the  greetings  that  we 
get  are  original.  Our  favorite  is  one  which 
a  TV  newscaster  read  on  his  broadcast,  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  our  “Love 
Notices,”  the  classification  we  gave  to  our 
Valentine  greetings.  It  was  a  4-line  mes¬ 
sage  that  said,  “I  LOVE  YOU,  STEVE, 
so  please  don’t  leave  and  don’t  holler. 
You  owe  The  Press  four  dollars.  LOVE 
‘N’  STUFF  MARSHA.” 


Reid  a  Democrat  now 

Faced  with  Republican  Party  primary 
fight  to  win  renomination  for  Congress, 
Representative  Ogden  R.  Reid  of 
Westchester  has  turned  Democrat  and  has 
received  assurances  he  will  be  that  party’s 
nominee  this  fall.  Reid,  who  has  served 
several  tei-ms  in  the  House  and  built  a 
record  as  a  Liberal,  is  a  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  His  forebears  were  among  the 
founders  of  the  GOP, 
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Few  J-diplomas 
held  by  Manners 
of  Polk  Awards 

Degrees  of  B.Sc.  in  Journalism  were 
markedly  missing  from  the  credentials  of 
winners  of  the  1972  George  Polk  Memori¬ 
al  Awards. 

Only  a  few  of  those  who  received 
plaques  from  Long  Island  University  at 
the  24th  annual  awards  luncheon  March 
23  in  New  York  City  had  any  formal 
journalism  education,  according  to  the  bio¬ 
graphical  material  appended  to  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  their  prize-winning  work. 

Rather  they  had  general  academic  de¬ 
grees  from  Hai'vard,  Pennsylvania  State, 
Queens  College,  Vanderbilt,  and  Missouri. 
Two  earned  master’s  diplomas  after  one 
year  of  study  at  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

“Courage  and  intelligence’’  were  the 
principal  equipment  of  George  Polk,  the 
CBS  News  correspondent,  whom  the  LIU 
awards  honor,  it  was  noted  by  Bill  Leon¬ 
ard,  CBS  News  vicepresident  who  was 
Polk’s  boss. 

Polk,  a  wanderer  and  a  roustabout  from 
Texas,  didn’t  turn  to  journalism  as  a 
career  until  he  got  fed  up  with  a  job  in  a 
salmon  cannery  in  Alaska,  Leonard 
related.  He  went  to  work  for  the  Fair¬ 
banks  News-Miner  and  also  took  courses 
in  international  law  at  the  University  of 
Alaska.  While  on  assignment  for  CBS 
News  in  Greece,  Polk  was  shot  and  killed. 

Now  the  Department  of  Journalism  of 
LIU  confers  a  group  of  citations  for  meri¬ 
torious  reporting,  photography  and  book 
writing. 

The  winners 

Winners  in  the  newspaper  categories 
wei-e : 

Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  New  York  Times, 
for  coverage  of  the  India-Pakistan  war. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University 
w’hen  he  became  a  copy  boy  at  the  Times 
in  1959. 

Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  for  their  investiga¬ 
tion  of  corruption  in  the  Federal  housing 
program.  The  assignment  occupied  them 
for  eight  months.  Bartlett  seiwed  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Counter  Intelligence  Corps 
and  studied  at  Penn  State  before  getting 
a  job  as  reporter  for  the  Reading  Times. 
He  said  he  took  “a  couple  of  courses”  in 
journalism.  Steele  studied  at  Missouri 
and  wi'ote  for  a  union  newspaper  before 
going  to  work  for  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
then  the  Inquirer. 

Joseph  Lelyveld,  New  York  Times,  for 
a  series  on  public  schools.  He  is  a  Har¬ 
vard  ’58  graduate  who  began  as  a  part- 
time  reporter  for  the  Times.  He  went  to 
Burma  on  a  Fulbright  scholarship  and 
then  studied  at  Columbia. 

Frances  Cerra,  Newsday,  for  exposure 
of  a  corporate  fraud  jungle.  She  holds 
degrees  from  Queens  College  and  Colum¬ 
bia. 

The  New  York  Times  received  the  cita¬ 
tion  for  national  reporting,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  A.  M.  Rosenthal  accepting  the  plaque 


on  behalf  of  the  newspaper  and  Neil 
Sheehan,  the  reporter  who  obtained  the 
Pentagon  Papers  and  wrote  the  principal 
stories  from  them  last  summer.  Sheehan, 
Harvard  ’58,  majoring  in  history  and  En¬ 
glish  literature,  had  a  background  in 
Army  public  relations  and  Stars  and 
Stripes  reporting  w’hen  he  went  to  work 
for  the  United  Press,  then  the  Times. 

Roger  Mudd,  who  shared  the  television 
documentary  award  as  the  writer,  with 
Peter  Davis  and  Perry  Wolff,  holds  a 
B.A.  from  Washington  &  Lee  University. 
His  first  reporting  job  was  on  the  Rich¬ 
mond  newspapers. 

Phil  Brady,  NBC  News,  winner  of  the 
television  reporting  prize  for  his  coverage 
in  Bangladesh,  accepted  the  honor  via 
telephone  from  his  hotel  room  in  Hong 
Kong.  He  came  into  journalism  after  a 
brief  career  in  the  State  Department  and 
studied  at  Columbia. 

Richard  Harwood,  Washington  Post, 
won  the  award  for  criticism,  for  his  arti¬ 
cles  last  year  dealing  with  press  per¬ 
formance.  He  studied  at  Vanderbilt  but 
didn’t  attend  journalism  classes. 

For  their  pictures  of  slaughter  in  Bang¬ 
ladesh,  Horst  Faas  and  Michael  Laurent 
of  the  AP  received  the  photography 
honors. 

Erik  Barnouw  was  cited  for  his  book. 
The  History  of  Broadcasting  in  the 
United  States.  A  report  on  China  won 
the  magazine  prize  for  Ross  Terrill,  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly. 


The  1972  Progress  Edition  of  the 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  with  its  11 
sections  and  148  pages,  established  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  single  issue  of  the  newspaper 
that  is  soon  to  observe  its  39th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  continuous  publication. 

D.  Ray  Wilson  is  Journal  publisher  and 
a  vicepresident  of  Copley  Press  Inc.  Wil¬ 
son  also  sei’ves  as  publisher  of  the  Elgin 
Courier-News  and  eight  Copley  weekly 
newspapei’s  in  the  western  Chicago 
suburbs. 

“The  1972  Progress  Edition  is  also  the 
largest  issue  of  a  newspaper  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  Du  Page  County,”  Wilson  said. 
“Moie  important  our  1972  Progress  Edi¬ 
tion  reflects  the  growth  of  the  early  1970s 
in  Du  Page  County,  Illinois’  fastest 
grow'ing  county  and  the  expansion  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  development  in 
the  area.” 

The  Progress  Edition  of  the  Journal  is 
the  most  complete  guide  to  Du  Page  Coun¬ 
ty  yet  published.  Its  news  columns  give 
attention  to  the  major  developments  of 
the  past  year  and  projections  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  local  governments,  schools 
and  community  organizations  of  the  area. 

Governor's  congratulations 

Illinois  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Journal  offices  while  the 
preparations  for  the  1972  Progress  Edi- 


Alabama  daily  helps 
bolster  town’s  economy 

The  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  Tri-Cities 
Daily  earned  a  double  portion  of  good  will 
when  it  reopened  an  auxiliary  office  that 
had  been  closed  for  almost  two  years. 

The  newspaper  recently  moved  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  editorial  personnel 
into  a  completely  remodeled  building  in 
the  neighboring  city  of  Sheffield. 

A  flood  of  mail  and  telephone  calls  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  publishers  were  thanked  on 
two  counts:  reinstating  a  vital  service  to 
advertisers  and  subscribers  in  that  section 
of  its  circulation  area  and  being  the  first 
to  take  positive  action  in  a  plan  to  bolster 
the  business  section  of  Sheffield. 

Opening  of  the  offices  w’as  marked  by  a 
ribbon  ceremony  with  representatives  of 
the  City  Commission  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  represented.  The  howl  that 
went  up  when  the  offices  were  closed  w’as 
more  than  matched  by  the  display  of  pub¬ 
lic  appi’oval  at  the  opening. 

Publisher  Bailey  Anderson  and  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  James  Head  expi'essed  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  patience  exhibited  by 
those  affected  during  the  months  the 
offices  were  closed.  Said  Head:  “We  know 
that  comprehensive  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  revival  of  the  downtown  business 
district;  we  want  to  be  a  part  of  it.” 


tion  were  being  made.  Later  from  his 
office  he  wrote  David  Stamps,  Journal 
managing  editor. 

“Let  me  congratulate  you  personally 
and  all  your  staff  for  this  exciting  edition 
.  .  .  It  reflects  the  dynamic  growth  of  Du 
Page  County.  Few  areas  in  the  country 
can  match  Du  Page’s  spectacular  growth 
...  I  lay  considerable  extra  significance  in 
the  emergence  of  Du  Page  County  as  a 
scientific  center  ...  I  expect  this  factor  to 
exert  a  tremendous  influence  well  into  the 
next  century  on  the  composition  of  your 
population  and  on  future  growth. 

“As  Goveimor  and  a  taxpaying  citizen, 
too,  I  salute  Du  Page  and  every  citizen 
for  contributing  so  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  State  and  the  area.” 

“Our  Progress  Edition  for  1972  is  also 
an  impressive  gpiide  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  community  in  Du  Page 
County,”  said  Arnold  A.  DeLuca,  Journal 
general  manager  who  supervised  every 
phase  of  the  preparation  of  the  issue  from 
its  conception  months  ago  to  the  putting 
in  place  of  the  final  page  on  the  press. 

The  17,000  inches  (238,000  lines)  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  sold  in  29  working  days  by 
four  members  of  the  display  staff.  Three 
members  of  the  Journal’s  classified  staff 
assisted. 

“It  was  a  significant  effoi-t  in  team¬ 
work,”  said  DeLuca. 
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4-man  ad  sales  staff  packs 
progress  edition  with  linage 
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Comics  changed 
for  relevance 
with  the  times 

There  have  been  subtle,  continuing 
changes  in  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  comic  strip,  Raymond  K.  Rogers,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  director  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  told  the  Newspaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil  in  New  York  City  March  24. 

Rogers  said  this  “metamorphosis”  has 
taken  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  average 
reader  hasn’t  even  recognized  it.  Asking 
what  has  been  the  catalyst  for  such 
change,  Rogers  answered:  “It’s  simply 
this.  The  syndicate  and  its  creators  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  to  keep  pace  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  times,  rather  than  any  real 
cause  or  motivation  coming  from  the  edi¬ 
tors  that  are  doing  the  buying.” 

Speaking  during  the  meeting  devoted  to 
relevance  in  the  comics,  Rogers  declared 
that  keeping  the  comic  strip  in  step  with 
the  times,  or  even  a  step  ahead,  is  com- 
mend,able  and  is  what  “has  maintained  the 
comic  strip  as  a  viable,  prospering  part  of 
the  industry.  In  short,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  today  more  than  ever  before  the  com¬ 
ic  is  relevant  to  our  times  all  around  the 
globe.” 

He  noted  there  was  a  time  in  recent 
syndicate  history  when  relevance  dealt 
with  “not  so  much  what  you  put  into  a 
comic  as  what  you  didn’t  put  into  it.” 

Relevance  and  empathy 

Stan  Lee,  editorial  director  of  Marvel 
Comics  books,  suggested  that  “empathy” 
might  be  a  better  word  than  “relevance.” 

“Relevance  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
that  you  have  to  have  a  sequence  on  the 
election  ...  on  drugs,”  he  said.  “Rele¬ 
vance  is  simply  having  people  behave  like 
real  people  within  the  real  world,  or  at 
least  within  the  world  that  you  are 
creating  for  the  people  in  the  strip  you 
are  doing.” 

David  Pascal,  representative  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Comics  Organization,  gave  il¬ 
lustrated  excerpts  from  an  earlier  lecture 
on  bigotry  as  it  appeared  in  stereotype 
characterization  in  the  mid  1800s  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Ted  Shearer,  creator  of  “Quincy,”  said 
that  as  a  black  cartoonist  he  felt  he  had  a 
mission  to  entertain  and  amuse.  “I  didn’t 
sign  a  contract  to  do  an  editorial  panel,” 
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he  said,  but  he  was  concerned  with  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  “how  we  relate  to  one 
another”. 

By  popular  demand 

William  Attwood,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newsday  of  Long  Island,  said 
that  in  reader  surveys  made  to  explore 
the  market  for  the  Sunday  paper  and  to 
determine  what  readers  wanted,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  children  and  adults 
cited  color  comics  as  a  must. 

The  message  is,  he  said,  that  the  comics 
are  alive  and  well.  “Without  them  I  would 
have  serious  doubts  as  to  how  well  we  are 
going  to  do  two  weeks  from  now.” 

The  council  gave  awards  to  two  women. 
Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  presented  “Jester”  plaques  to  Toni 
Mendez  and  to  Avonne  Keller  for  their 
dedication  and  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
newspaper  comics. 

Jack  Tippit,  president  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society,  announced  the  first 
American  International  Congress  of  Com¬ 
ics  to  be  held  this  month  in  conjunction 
with  the  Reuben  Awards  dinner  April  24 
in  New  York  City.  Tippit  said  approx¬ 
imately  200  guests  from  abroad  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  events.  “Cartoons  .  .  .  The 
International  Language”  is  the  theme. 

Jerry  Robinson  announced  a  “Cartoon  & 
Comic  Strip  Art”  exhibition  at  the  Gra¬ 
ham  Gallery  in  New  York  April  4  to 
April  29. 

• 

Form  press  council 
at  Greenville,  Miss. 

A  community  press  council  has  been 
formed  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  to  conduct 
independent  investigations  into  complaints 
of  unfair  news  treatment  by  the  Delta 
Dem  ocrat-Times. 

The  council  has  adopted  two  ground 
rules:  complaints  must  first  be  taken  to 
the  newspaper  for  appropriate  action  be¬ 
fore  a  complaint  can  place  the  matter  on 
the  press  council  agenda,  and  com¬ 
plainants  appearing  before  the  council 
must  waive  their  right  to  take  further 
action,  legal  or  other. 

Council  findings  will  be  printed  ver¬ 
batim  in  the  newspaper  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  newspaper  will  express  no 
editorial  comment  or  reply  to  council  deci¬ 
sions.  Hodding  Carter  III,  editor  of  the 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  will  attend  all 
council  meetings,  but  will  not  have  a  vote. 

The  13-member  council  will  be  autono¬ 
mous  and  self-perpetuating  with  the  initi¬ 
al  membership  electing  new  members  to 
fill  vacancies  as  they  arise. 


NEA  office  in  L.A. 

New  western  headquarters  for  the 
newspaper  feature  and  circulation  serv¬ 
ices  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  established  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  in  April,  according  to  Earl  H.  And¬ 
erson,  general  manager.  Jack  Gamble,  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  executive  in  NEA’s 
Cleveland  office,  is  moving  to  California 
to  coordinate  this  operation  for  eight 
states. 
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TARZAN 

by  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 


Everlasting  synonym  for  adven¬ 
ture,  the  TARZAN  daily  strip  and 
Sunday  page,  brilliantly  drawn 
and  suspensefully  written,  for 
years  are  magnets  for  fans  who 
thrill  to  the  vicarious  derring-do 
of  the  jungle  king.  Ace  of  the 
co-.tinuity  comics. 


Hollywood  Hotline 

_ by  James  Bacon 


Jim  Bacon,  a  seasoned  reporter 
for  25  years,  has  covered  every¬ 
thing  from  fires  and  floods  to 
presidential  campaigns.  He’s  an 
intimate  of  the  biggest  names  in 
the  entertainment  field,  includ¬ 
ing  producers,  directors,  per¬ 
formers. 

(5  columns  a  week) 
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Students  vote 
for  more  ‘real’ 
reporting  jobs 

Forty-two  Syracuse  University  journal¬ 
ism  students  returned  attention  to  aca¬ 
demic  matters  after  an  anything-but- 
academic  six  days  of  working  as  reporters 
during  the  Florida  presidential  primary 
campaign. 

The  upperclassmen  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  covered  the  campaign  for  more  than 
40  news  organizations — including  wire 
seiwices  and  their  audio  networks,  25 
newspapers,  11  radio  stations,  a  television 
station,  and  a  fraternity  magazine. 

Their  S.  I.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications  course  is  called  Report¬ 
ing  of  Public  Affairs,  but  the  students 
gave  themselves  the  Florida  project  name 
of  “Syracuse  University  News  Service 
(SUNS)”. 

The  student  journalists  had  their  hands 
full  coping  with  the  “real  world”  too  sel¬ 
dom  visited  by  academic  newsmen. 

As  Pat  Harbolt  put  it  in  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  Democrat: 

“Jostling  with  the  pros  out  after  a  story 
during  the  closing  hours  of  Florida’s  pres¬ 
idential  primary  are  42  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  students  who  have  fled  the 
classroom  for  a  crack  at  the  real  thing.” 

All  candidates  covered 

Every  active  candidate  was  covered  by 
two  or  more  of  the  students.  Some 
traveled  by  airplane,  bus  and  even  bicycle 
with  John  V.  Lindsay.  Others  flew  with 
George  McGovern  (Donna  Greene  was 
aboard  when  the  McGovern  twin-engine 
aircraft  lost  half  its  power).  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Henry  (Scoop)  Jackson 
took  along  SU  journalists  on  several  of 
their  flights. 

Two  professed  liberals  in  the  class, 
Mike  Antonoff  and  Bob  Kniffin,  voluntari¬ 
ly  had  their  medium-long  hair  clipped  be¬ 
fore  taking  on  the  George  Wallace  assign¬ 
ment. 

Kniffin  and  Antonoff  collected,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  voluminous  notes,  some  seven 
hours  of  audio  tape  of  Wallace  speeches, 
press  conference  pronouncements  and  off- 
the-cuff  remarks. 

Organizing  the  project  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  job  for  the  students  and  for  their 
instructor,  Thomas  J.  Chapman.  The  job 
began  last  summer  when  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  chairman  Henry  F.  Schulte 
(since  promoted  to  acting  dean)  assigned 
Chapman  to  plan  the  public  affairs  report¬ 
ing  course  so  that  the  studies  would  be 
built  around  politics  for  the  spring  semes¬ 
ter  of  1972. 

First  thought  was  to  offer  a  field  trip  to 
the  New  Hampshire  primaries;  it  would 
be  an  observation  only.  By  fall,  it  was 
decided  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
enlist  media  support  so  that,  instead  of 
merely  observing,  the  students  would  be 
able  to  report. 

In  December  it  became  apparent  that 
the  New  Hampshire  primaries  would  be 
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BOB  HEISLER  performs  the  thankless  job  of 
transmitting  copy  out  of  Miami  destined  for  Tal¬ 
lahassee.  Heisler  served  as  student  coordinator 
for  the  concentration  of  students  in  Miami;  on 
campus,  he  is  editor  in  chief  of  the  Daily  Orange, 
Syracuse  University  newspaper. 


not  so  competitive  but  that  the  Florida 
campaign,  climaxing  only  a  week  after¬ 
ward,  would  be  a  real  political  circus. 

Much  of  cost  underwritten 

Florida  became  the  target  by  early  Jan¬ 
uary.  SU  Chancellor  Melvin  Eggers  com¬ 
mitted  $4,000  in  University  funds  to  sup¬ 
port  the  project.  Another  $4,000  was  put 
together  from  media  contributions,  from 
student  fund-raising  measures  and,  final¬ 
ly,  $50  each  from  the  participating  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  $8,000  budget  would  not  have  been 
nearly  enough  except  that: 

— The  students  “roughed”  it,  traveling 
nonstop  both  ways  by  bus;  staying  in 
$2-to-$5  a  night  student  hostelries;  work¬ 
ing  out  of  awkward  but  economical  car 
pools  to  handle  their  local  assignments. 

— Xerox  Corp.  loaned  eight  Telecopier 
units  so  that  copy  could  be  transmitted 
into  the  copy-control  point  in  Tallahassee 
and  thence  northward.  No  charge  for  the 
machines,  nor  for  the  paper,  nor  for  the 
one  service  call  that  was  required. 

— A  Florida  state  agency  loaned  the 
project  two  WATS  telephone  lines  for  af¬ 
ter-hours  and  weekend  use.  The  telephone 
bill  thus  was  cut  down  by  more  than  half 
.  .  .  and  much  of  the  Telecopier  transmit¬ 
ting  was  cost-free. 

Planning  for  Miami 

Despite  the  high  costs  (and  the  scrap¬ 
ing  and  scrounging  to  keep  it  from  going 
higher  yet).  Syracuse  University  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  finding  other  ways  of  in¬ 
volving  its  journalism  students  in  real- 
world  reporting. 

Funding  problems  have  to  be  worked 
out,  but  some  planning  already  has  begun 
for  summer  involvement  at  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  National  Convention  in  Miami  Beach. 

And  then,  coinciding  with  the  fall  se¬ 
mester  at  Syracuse,  is  the  general  election 
campaign.  One  way  or  another,  the  candi¬ 
dates  and  their  staffs  might  as  well  brace 
themselves  for  the  likelihood  that  some 
“SUNS”  staffers  will  be  right  in  there 
working  along  with  the  pros. 
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Little  changed 
as  paper  ends 
lO-month  closing 

When  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening 
News  ends  WV2  months  of  non-publication 
April  10  it  w’ill  be  a  skeleton  of  its  fonner 
self  but  will  have  a  streamlined  staff  and 
facilities.  News  management  is  promising 
prospective  readers  the  same  product  they 
received  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  news¬ 
paper  May  26,  1971  when  Guild  members 
went  on  strike. 

The  News  editorial  staff  will  number 
134  persons,  76  fewer  than  the  paper  em¬ 
ployed  before  the  strike.  An  original  cause 
of  the  strike,  which  was  settled  last 
November,  was  the  Guild’s  objection  to  a 
reduction  of  the  staff. 

During  the  strike.  Media  General  Inc., 
the  News’  parent  company,  divested  the 
News  of  its  Sunday  edition,  production 
equipment  (including  press)  and  building 
all  sold  to  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  which 
will  now  print  the  News  on  a  Monday 
through  Saturday  schedule. 

The  News  will  remain  in  its  building 
until  new  quarters  are  located.  Executive 
editor  James  Idema  said  a  suitable  loca¬ 
tion  is  being  sought. 

Non-deadline  copy  will  be  ferried  from 
the  News  building  to  the  Star-Ledger,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  with  two  messen¬ 
ger  cars  on  a  fixed  schedule.  Deadline 
copy  will  be  transmitted  via  two  Muirhead 
facsimile  units. 

Better  photo  coverage 

Idema  indicated  that  while  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  News,  and  its  content,  will  be 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
pre-strike  era,  he  plans  to  upgrade  the 
importance  of  photographs  and  “lively 
makeup”  he  instituted  when  he  joined  the 
News  just  three  weeks  prior  to  the  strike. 

The  News  will  maintain  all  of  its 
suburban  bureaus  and  one  in  Washington 
which  will  be  combined  with  the  Media 
General  bureau. 

A  newsroom  staff  of  25  was  employed  at 
the  News  for  the  duration  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion  and  they  generated  feature  material 
for  other  Media  General  newspapers. 

Of  those  staff  members  not  returning  to 
the  News,  28  were  laid  off  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  took  other  jobs.  Robert  V. 
McMenimen  continues  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Harry  Anderson  as  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor,  Robert  Geieer  as  sports  editor  and 
Ken  Steffan  as  editorial  page  editor. 

Circulation  at  the  start  of  the  strike 
was  between  250.000  and  260,000. 

Although  the  Guild  had  accepted  a  new 
contract  in  November,  resumption  of  the 
News  was  delayed  until  new  agreements 
were  negotiated  with  the  craft  unions  at 
the  Star  Ledger,  a  Newhouse  newspaper. 

The  agreements  provide  that  all  dis¬ 
putes  must  be  settled  bv  arbitration  and 
no  strikes  before  1976.  The  News  said  it 
had  reached  agreement  on  terminated 
contracts  with  the  craft  union.  Now  the 
News  has  contracts  only  with  the  drivers 
and  the  Guild  which  represents  newsroom 
employees. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

TWENTY  NEW  AWARDS 


The  last  week  in  February  the  five 
suburban  weeklies  of  Post  Publishing  in 
suburban  Minneapolis  walked  away  with 
20  awards  for  excellence  in  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association’s  annual  judging — 
it  was  a  record  number  of  citations  for 
one  publishing  company. 

But  the  Post  Company  broke  its  own 
record  set  the  year  before  when  it  won  18 
awards  and  going  back  to  1961  the  small 
publishing  company  has  claimed  a  total  of 
91  national  and  state  citations  covering 
almost  all  aspects  of  newspapering. 

Post  Publishing  has  been  established  in 
the  Northwest  suburbs  of  Minneapolis 
since  prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  and 
the  company’s  weeklies  have  grown  with 
the  population  explosion  common  in 
suburbs  all  over  the  U.S. 

Post  publishes  five  weeklies,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Center  Post;  the  Brooklyn  Park  Post- 
Sentinel;  the  New  Hope-Plymouth  Post; 
the  North  Kennepin  Post  and  the  North 
Minneapolis  Post;  plus  two  shoppers.  Cir¬ 
culation  combined  for  the  five  paid  papers 
is  22,000  and  the  free  circulations  amount 
to  over  165,000.  Post  has  been  printing  on 
its  offset  press  since  1964. 

Each  of  the  weeklies  has  its  own  editor, 
primarily  responsible  for  three  pages:  the 
front  page  and  two  jump  pages,  which  are 
localized  for  that  particular  community. 
All  remaining  pages  are  the  same  in  all 
papers. 

The  weekly  sports  section  is  a  four- 
page  peach,  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  section.  A  full-time  sports  editor  and 
a  part-time  assistant  handle  these  four 
pages,  along  with  a  part-time  photog¬ 
rapher.  The  peach  won  second  place  at 


the  National  Newspaper  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Rochester  last  June. 

Post  coverage  area  includes  two  lar";e 
school  districts,  one  smaller  district  and 
parts  of  two  others — and  school  news  is 
prominently  displayed  among  the  pages  of 
all  five  papers.  One  district,  with  27,000 
students,  is  given  a  full,  ad-free  page  ev¬ 
ery  week. 

No  ads 

The  editorial  page  is  always  ad  free, 
and  copy  is  set  two  columns  wide  for  easy 
handling  across  the  eight  column  standard 
pages.  This  page  has  won  first  place  at 
the  state  level  in  excellence  four  times 
since  1965,  including  two  in  a  row  for 
1971  and  1972 — plus  the  highest  honor 
possible  in  state  competition  this  year: 
the  sweepstakes  award.  Editorials  are 
mostly  local,  but  the  state,  regional  and 
national  scene  are  not  ignored  entirely. 

Subscriptions  are  on  a  paid  basis,  and 
audited  by  ABC.  The  Post  papers  claim 
approximately  22,000  paid  subscribers, 
and  all  but  a  few  receive  their  papers 
every  Thursday  by  350  carrier  salesmen. 
The  two  shoppers  are  also  distributed  by 
carriers,  a  staff  of  some  600.  One  shopper 
is  distributed  in  the  same  area  the  papers 
cover.  The  Monday  circulation  is  about 
70,000.  Another  shopper  goes  further 
south  in  areas  not  served  by  the  papers. 
Distribution  for  the  south  shopper  is  96,- 
000,  all  free. 

Readers  respond  well,  too.  The  papers 
average  about  a  dozen  letters  a  week,  but 
much  heavier  when  a  major  issue  is  front 
and  center.  Recently,  one  editor  asked 


readers  to  help  decide  the  controversial 
issue  of  using  “Ms.”  and  some  150  re¬ 
sponded  with  postcards — running  about 
90%  opposed  to  its  usage. 

When  the  20  awards  were  earned  at 
this  year’s  state  convention,  13  were  for 
first  place,  including  the  categories  of 
general  excellence  and  typography.  Fif¬ 
teen  of  the  20  were  in  the  women’s  divi¬ 
sion,  where  one  of  the  Post  editors  had  a 
record  six  first  place  citations,  and  anoth¬ 
er  editor  had  eight  awards,  including  two 
for  first  place. 

In  January  of  ’70,  when  Bob  Bork  took 
over  as  managing  editor  following  the 
death  of  executive  editor  H.  0.  Sonnesyn, 
a  streamlining  process  was  started.  Gut¬ 
ters  were  opened  up,  and  white  space  was 
the  key.  Sans-serif  heads  were  standard 
and  more  attention  was  paid  to  picture 
quality  and  cropping.  Within  a  few 
months,  the  six-column  format  was  used 
on  page  one  and  the  two  jump  pages,  all 
of  which  are  ad  free. 

Editors  are  told  to  use  their  imagina¬ 
tion  for  page  makeup.  Thus,  Post  papers 
frequently  show  line  shots  of  halftones, 
headline  type  over-layed  across  the  light, 
gray  area  of  pictures,  outline  cuts  elimi¬ 
nating  unsightly  backgrounds  and  one  ne¬ 
gative  duo-tones  with  staggered  dots.  Col¬ 
or  is  almost  always  available  for  page 
one,  and  the  word  “Post”  appears  in  col¬ 
or,  generally  red. 

The  Post  Newspapers  are  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Sun  chain  which  sur¬ 
rounds  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Sun 
Newspapers  started  weeklies  in  the  Post 
coverage  area  in  September,  1969. 


Magazine  publishes 
new  voting  guide 

Guide  to  the  ’72  Elections,  the  18th  book 
published  in  three  years  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  is  the  “primer”  of  voters, 
financial  contributors,  politicians,  and  the 
press  corps. 

It  is  divided  in  three  parts:  “The  Can¬ 
didates,”  President  Nixon,  the  top  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  the  “hopefuls,”  plus  Sen.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Kennedy,  and  George  Wallace, 
the  Third  Party;  “The  Issues”  which  lists 
the  stand  of  the  two  political  parties;  and 
“How  We  Will  Elect  Our  President  and 
Congressmen,  “which  includes  the 
mechanics  of  election,  the  national  party 
machine,  the  primaries,  national  conven¬ 
tions  with  historical  data,  presidential 
campaigns,  U.S.  Senate  and  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  campaigns,  new  voters, 
money  for  elections,  and  “What  You  Can 
Do.” 

This  book  ($2.95)  is  written  by  Julius 
Duscha,  director  of  the  Washington  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center  and  a  Washington  political 
writer;  Andrew  Glass,  associate  editor  of 
National  Journal  and  chief  congressional 
correspondent  for  the  old  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Warner  Ragsdale,  Sr.,  re¬ 
tired  member  of  the  board  of  editors  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  and  edited  by 
Joseph  Newman,  directing  editor,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

Another  book  by  Newman  is  “A  New 
Look  At  Red  China.” 


20  AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  were  won  by  five  weekly  newspapers  belonging  to  Post  Publica¬ 
tions,  Minneapolis.  Assembled  around  the  awards  are  nine  of  the  staffers  responsible  for  winning 
them:  Gary  Johnson,  sports  reporter;  Mike  Peluso,  sports  editor;  Larry  Davenport,  photographer; 
Bob  Bork,  managing  editor;  news  editors  Carol  Wolkow,  Mary  Jane  Gustafson,  Kay  Olson,  and 
John  Olson,  and  special  assignments  reporter,  Marilyn  Roth. 
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Black  hiring 
demands  face 
Washington  Post 

A  complaint  charging  discrimination 
against  black  employes  and  asking  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Washington  Post’s  poli¬ 
cies  and  practices  of  hiring,  assignment 
and  promotion  of  black  newsmen  was  filed 
with  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Commission  by  seven  Negro  report¬ 
ers  employed  by  the  Post. 

Filing  of  the  complaint  followed  negoti¬ 
ations  with  Post  news  executives  on  a 
plan  for  increasing  black  participation  in 
the  reportorial  and  editorial  operations  of 
the  newspaper  that  began  on  February  7. 
Although  the  discussions  failed  to  produce 
a  plan  satisfactory  to  the  black  newsmen, 
they  did  result  in  additional  hiring  of 
blacks  by  the  paper’s  news  department. 

None  in  top  jobs 

The  seven  reporters  who  filed  the  com¬ 
plaint  alleged  that  blacks  are  denied 
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“equal  opportunity  with  respect  to  job  as¬ 
signments,  promotional  opportunities,  in¬ 
cluding  promotions  to  management  posi¬ 
tions,  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment.”  There  are  no  blacks,  they 
said,  in  “top  editorial  management,  for¬ 
eign  news  reporting  and  editing,  editing 
news  of  national  affairs  or  in  sports  or 
financial  news.” 

“The  lack  of  black  participation  in  the 
shaping  of  the  new’s  reported  by  one  of 
America’s  most  prestigious  newspapers  is 
to  us  an  insult  to  the  black  community  of 
this  city  and  an  insult  to  black  Americans 
around  the  country,”  the  reporters  said  in 
a  statement. 

The  reporters  noted  that  while  Wash¬ 
ington  is  71.1  percent  black,  “only  37  of 
the  Washington  Post  newsroom  employes 
are  black,  9.3  percent.” 

Action  program 

The  Post,  through  its  attorney,  Joseph 
A.  Califano  Jr,  issued  a  statement  which 
said: 

“The  Washington  Post  employs  21  black 
reporters,  photographers  and  editors, 
more  than  any  newspaper  in  the  country. 
The  Post  has  an  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
gram.  The  news  department  implemented 
a  supplemental  action  program  on  March 
15,  after  five  weeks  of  discussion  with 
black  metropolitan  reporters.  As  a  part  of 
that  supplemental  program,  the  Post  has 
already  hired  one  additional  black  report¬ 
er  for  the  national  staff,  named  one  addi¬ 
tional  black  city  editor  and  appointed  tw’o 
additional  black  reporter  interns.” 

Clifford  Alexander,  former  EEOC 
chairman  who  is  the  lawyer  for  the  seven 
reporters  who  filed  the  complaint,  said 
that  if  the  EEOC  found  that  the  Post  had 
been  discriminating  against  blacks,  it 
could  suggest  a  plan  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion,  if  the  company  failed  to  pursue  a 
plan  acceptable  to  the  EEOC,  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  the  authority  to  take  the  case 
into  federal  courts. 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  and  fre¬ 
quent  commentator  on  what  he  calls  “the 
news  business,”  used  more  than  half  of 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  page  on  March 
22  to  report  on  negotiations  with  the 
Post’s  black  reporters  over  protests  that 
the  paper  discriminates  against  them  in 
emplojTnent  and  in  decision-making  proc¬ 
esses. 

Bagdikian  is  the  Post’s  “ombudsman”  or 
in-house  critic,  as  well  as  one  of  its  edi¬ 
tors.  He  makes  it  clear  that  he  considers 
that  the  blacks  have  grounds  for  their 
protests  and  that  their  confrontation  with 
the  editorial  management  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  “national  and  community”  prob¬ 
lem  likely  to  be  faced  in  an  increasing 
number  of  newsrooms  throughout  the 
country. 

Although  Bagdikian’s  article  deals  with 
the  situation  at  the  Post  and  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  role  of  blacks  in  U.S.  jour¬ 
nalism,  it  is  known  that  other  Washington 
newspapers  are  currently  endeavoring  to 
solve  similar  problems. 

Since  February  7,  Bagdikian  wrote,  the 
nine  black  reporters  on  the  Post’s  metro¬ 
politan  reporting  staff  of  53  have  been 
negotiating  with  the  paper  over  their  pro¬ 
test  that  the  Post  has  discriminated 


against  them  as  individuals,  has  not  hired 
enough  black  journalists  and  that  no 
blacks  are  in  news  policy-making  posi¬ 
tions. 

Protesters  ask  20  questions 

Among  20  questions  asked  by  the  pro¬ 
testers  were  why  there  never  had  been 
more  than  one  black  reporter  on  the  Post’s 
national  staff  of  24  or  a  black  editor  on 
the  national  news  desk;  why  there  are  no 
black  “orginating  editors,”  w’ho  assign  and 
w’ork  directly  with  reporters,  on  the  for¬ 
eign,  national,  financial,  sports  and  other 
desks;  and  why  there  is  only  one  black 
originating  editor  on  the  metropolitan 
desk  which  handles  news  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  its  subui’bs?  Bagdikian 
noted  that  the  population  of  the  District  is 
71  per  cent  black  and  the  metropolitan 
area,  26  per  cent. 

Benjamin  Bradlee,  the  Post’s  executive 
editor,  defending  the  paper’s  record,  said 
that  the  Post  had  the  best  history  on  hir¬ 
ing  black  journalists  of  any  general  circu¬ 
lation  newspaper  in  the  country.  “The 
Washington  Post  now  employs  more  black 
editors,  reporters  and  photographers  than 
any  newspaper  in  the  country,”  Bradlee 
wrote  the  protesters.  “The  number  is  21. 
Of  all  the  396  Washington  Post  newsroom 
employees,  37  are  black,  or  9.3  percent. 
The  average  of  196  daily  new'spapers  with 
more  than  10,000  circulation  is  2  percent 
and  149  of  them  had  no  blacks  at  all.” 

But  Bagdikian  said  that  “if  the  Post  is 
the  best,  it  is  still  inadequate.” 

Want  35  to  40%  black 

The  protesting  blacks  presented  the 
newspaper  with  an  “action  program”  on 
February  28.  It  called  for  all  major  units 
in  the  Post’s  newsroom  to  be  from  35  to  45 
percent  black  within  one  year.  Bradlee 
replied  that  the  black’s  quota  would  re¬ 
quire  hiring  more  than  100  more  news¬ 
room  people  and  w'ould  cost  the  paper 
more  than  $2  million.  He  said  he  didn’t 
like  the  quota  idea,  noting  that  women, 
who  also  have  grievances,  could  demand 
50  percent  of  all  jobs  and  that  journalists 
under  30  might  also  claim  the  right  to  a 
percentage  quota. 

Newspapers,  according  to  Bagdikian, 
have  lost  the  “sense  of  urgency  in  hiring 
blacks”  that  prevailed  after  the  ghetto 
riots  of  the  1960s.  He  also  believed  that 
society  in  general  forgot  “the  brave  prom¬ 
ises  of  massive  change  and  politics  and 
turned  to  other  things.”  But,  he  wrote: 
“To  remedy  the  lack  of  blacks  in  their 
share  of  institutional  and  social  decision¬ 
making  in  American  society  there  has  to 
be  an  acceleration  of  hiring,  promoting, 
and  job  training.”  If  this  diminishes  the 
chances  for  the  black’s  white  countei'part, 
Bagdikian  said,  and  is  unfair  to  this  gen¬ 
eration  of  whites  it  is  the  “same  kind  of 
unfairness  that  was  visited  on  young 
blacks  for  10  generations.” 


Band-its  snap  at  girls 

The  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Democrat’s 
first  girl  carriers  reported  that  their  chief 
problem  has  been  the  rubber  bands  shot  at 
them  by  the  boys. 
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Dollar  Expenditure  Newspaper 
Linage  Trends— July  1971 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


Change 


1971 

1970 

Dollar 

% 

Classifications 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Change 

Omitt^ 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Retail 

July  . 

$  129,846  $ 

126,093 

+  3,753 

+  3.0 

First  Seven  Months  , . 

991,632 

963,668 

-f 37,864 

-f-  4.0 

1 

Department  Stores  I 

(Included  in  Retail) 

July  . 

36,130 

36,096 

-f  35 

-i-  0.1 

First  Seven  Months  . . 

288,163 

284,479 

-f  3,684 

-H  1.3 

General 

July  . 

27,911 

24,824 

-f  3,087 

-1-12.4 

First  Seven  Months  . . 

260,987 

240,439 

-j-20,548 

-f  8.5 

Automotive 

July  . 

8,781 

7,498 

-f-  1,283 

-fl7.1 

First  Seven  Months  , . 

62,047 

57,401 

-f  4,646 

-f  8.1 

Financial 

July  . 

8,471 

10,731 

—  2,260 

—21.1 

First  Seven  Months  . . 

62,138 

75,552 

—13,414 

—17.8 

Classified 

July  . 

64,724 

59,156 

+  5,568 

-f  9.4 

First  Seven  Months  . . 

437,661 

436,157 

+  1,494 

-f  0.3 

Total  Advertising 

July  . . 

239,733 

228,302 

-fll,431 

4-  5.0 

First  Seven  Months  . . 

1,814,366 

1,763,217 

-f-51,138 

+  2.9 

Urbanski  honored 

James  F.  Urbanski  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Silver  Medal  Award 
at  the  Tampa  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration’s  annual  dinner.  He  is 


director  of  advertising  for  the 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Times.  The 
award  is  given  to  an  individual 
in  an  advertising-related  posi¬ 
tion  who  is  active  in  civic  work. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

HUMOR 

BOOK  REVIEWS— Give  bright  weekly 
column  a  free  trial.  Marc  Drogin, 
Box  116,  Kingston,  N.H.  03848.  (603) 
642-3628. 

CHILDREN 

"GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS’’— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 

TV  CATERS  TO  KIDS.  Why  not 
newspapers?  A  new  KIDS’  KOLUM 
will  increase  circulation,  sell  ads,  pro¬ 
mote  good  will.  Written  by  kids  all 
over  the  U.S.  (your  local  kids,  too) 
who  are  paid  top  rates.  Copy,  art, 
holiday  stuff — camera  ready — for  less 
than  $1  per  week.  Send  for  sample: 
Joan  O’Hara  Features,  P.O.  Box 
1801.  Carson  City,  Nev.  89701. 

MOTORCYCLES 

OVER  6  MILLION  motorcycles  in  the 
U.S,  A  billion  buck  market,  with  15% 
yearly  growth.  Nationally  publish^ 
writer/rider  planning  weekly  column 
on  all  facets.  Contact  C.  Self,  438 
Clinton  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y.  12206. 
Ph;  (518)  462-2061. 

NEWS  LOG 

Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTER- 
NA’nONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford,  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754-8161. 

GOOD  NEWS 

GOOD  NEWSl  Tired  of  bad  news- 
crime,  drugs,  pollution  7  We  offer  reg¬ 
ular,  illustrate  report  on  significant 
constructive  happenings.  Lekus,  400 
Mailison  Avenue.  N.Y.C.  10017.  (212) 
755-2675. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BVSimSS  OPPORTVmTIES 

WOEKING  PABTNER  OB  INVESTORS 
to  buy  county  seat  offset  weekly.  Zone 
3.  $125,000  grross,  good  net  and  cash 
flow.  $30,000  cash  required.  Write  Box 
401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THRIVING  GOMMBmCIAL  job  shop. 
Complete  offset  and  letterpress.  Only 
shop  in  historic  South  Carolina  town. 
Good  potential  for  working  owner. 
$40,000  plus  gross.  Easy  terms.  Box 
413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
_ WANTED 

PUBLISHER,  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
seeking  purchase,  investment  or  man¬ 
agement  of  medium-sized  daily,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  middle  or  southeast.  Available 
at  ANPA  for  discussion.  All  informa¬ 
tion  confidential.  Dealing  with  princi¬ 
pal  only.  Box  480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CASSETTES 

ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  you  will  come 
across  a  company  that  is  worthwhile 
to  do  business  with.  Aquarius  Educa¬ 
tional  Enterprises  is  such  a  company. 
Unmatched  Cassette  entertainment.  We 
Should  Recycle  People.  Not  Tin  Cans — 
$6.00.  Challenge  to  Professor  Marshall 
McLuhan,  Half  Hour — $4.50.  The  Last 
Frontier  Isn’t  Where  It  Used  To  Be — 
One  Hour— $6.25.  Plus  Over  100  Other 
Selections.  Free  Brochure  available 
upon  request.  Aquarius  flducational 
Enterprises,  18  Orchard  Street,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.J. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
DUE  BILLS 


WE  HAVE  DUE  BILLS 
AVAILABLE  WORLD  WIDE 
IN  TRADE  FOR  YOUR  MEDIA 

Barter  &  Trade  Arrangements 

Clearing  House,  Inc.,  20054 
Pacific  Highway  So.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98188.  (206)  248-0082 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
W'estern,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
I  Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Plllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllll^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

g  Name -  I 

g  Address -  | 

I  City -  I 

I  I 

I  State - Zip  Code -  J 

g  Authorized  by -  ■ 

I  I 

I  Classification _  s 

m  ^ 

I  I 

1  Copy -  g 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

I  .  .  I 

m  To  Run: _ Weeks - Till  Forbidden  = 

I  I 

i  Mail  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers* 
mai^azines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
KrehbieUBolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342>5280. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
t  Payable  with  order  I 

4- weel(s . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  3S  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  iines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reouest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IKemIttanee  should  accompany  ela$- 
silled  copy  when  submitted  ter  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-wHks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-wtek  . $1.90  per  lint. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 


Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  Phi 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Negotiations  tor  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyei-s" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMET^T 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (203)  262-2411 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS 
for  your  daily  or  weekly. 

Jim  Southern,  703A  Magellan, 

Lee's  Summit,  Mo.  64063 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNEHt  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich,  48858. 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif, — 91786 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth.  | 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily  | 
or  Uv  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  j 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3336 

TIRED  OF  THE  FIGHT  but  still  want 
editorial  control?  Young  energetic 
former  General  Manager  dailies,  Pub¬ 
lisher/Owner  larger  weekly  chain, 
wants  back  in  the  rat  race.  Love  a 
challenge  but  no  miracles.  Have  $40M-)- 
for  down.  Knows  all  phases,  strong  on 
sales  and  administration.  Hot  or  cold. 
Wants  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Publisher  may  continue  editorial  con¬ 
trol  if  so  desired.  Would  prefer  out¬ 
right  sale,  but  will  consider  employ¬ 
ment  with  buy-in  opportunity  later  for 
right  pul)lication.  Prefer  Zone  5,  but 
will  consider  all  if  good  family  area. 
F.  Currie  Tibbetts.  RK  2,  Aitkin,  Minn. 
56431  or  (218)  678-2834. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NORTH  JERSEY  WEEKLY  offset  news¬ 
paper.  Owner  planning  to  retire.  Goo<l 
opportunity  tor  ad  man  or  man-wife 
team.  Attractive  offer.  Terms.  Box 
421,  EldiDr  &  Publisher. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  county  seat  5- 
day  daily  and  weekly.  Zone  5.  Non¬ 
competitive  field;  5000  paid;  $183,000 
gross;  terms;  owner  retiring.  Box  435, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

— 

DAILIEIS  AND  WEEKLIES 

Illinois  daily  . $130,000 

Oklahoma  daily  . $160,000 

Missouri  weekly  . $122,500 

Minnesota  weekly  . $150,000  | 

Nebraska  weekly  . $140,000 

Montana  weekly . $  70,000 

Others — tell  us  where  and  what.  State 
cash  available  first  letter. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newsp.  Scrv.  Inc. 

Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY  i 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  III.  60187.  . 


FOR  SALE— BY  OWNER: 
Newspapers — Two: 

14  and  20  years  old 
Magazines — Two : 

Sports  Magazine — 32  years  old 
Club  News — 12  years  old 
We  farm  all  printing  out. 

Sell  or  Lease  building — retiring 
Harry  F.  Kehoe 
617%  West  33rd  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64111. 

SUCCESSFUL,  WELL  REGARDED 
eastern  major  market  suburban  week¬ 
ly.  Annual  cash  flow  $50,000.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

UPSTATE  N.  Y. — two  small  weekies; 
gross  $53,000;  4,000  paid;  1,500  free; 
asking  $59,000.  Other:  1,600  paid;  200 
free;  asking  $23,000.  Both  include 
cold-type,  camera,  etc.,  offset  tab.  Box 
522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PVBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FIRST  TIME  ErVER  OFFERED)! 
Highly  successful  weekly  shopper  in 
area  4;  established  many  years;  show¬ 
ing  fine  growth.  Good  organization 
and  offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross 
is  well  over  $300,000  with  high  profit 
and  room  for  more.  This  is  not  a 
distress  sale!  Principals  must  ex¬ 
change  proof  of  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Write  Box  223,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPECIALTY  TAB  covering  major 
si)ectator  sport.  Top  subscription  re¬ 
newal  experience,  ripe  for  experienced 
publisher  to  develop.  Can  be  pub- 
iishe<l  anywhere.  Box  432,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING -REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-'nME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Comfiosition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
e-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cai)- 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
ty|)e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FUN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVEIS 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007  I 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I  Three  "OOD" 
Comets,  S#3217  (6  molds).  S#3106 

(4  molds).  Electron  S#  70316  (6  molds) 
all  with  hydraquadders,  mat  detectors, 
electric  p^,  blowers,  TOU  units. 
Two  Electron  Meteors,  S#73373  and 
S#73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  TOU-75  units;  also  Compu- 
graphic  JusTape  Jr.  E.  H.  Richey  (3o., 
1417  Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90015.  (213)  748-5954. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Elasy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers’ 
Seriice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love, 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

1  MORISAWA,  model  MC  102  Photo- 
typesetter.  T(9  condition;  used  3 
months;  for  sale  or  resume  lease  pay¬ 
ments.  Call  (212)  247-3603. 

MAKE  US  AN  OFFER  1  Morrison 
slug  stripper;  model  14  Linotype  with 
auxiliary  magazine  electric  pot;  model 
8  Linotype  electric  pot;  model  V  In¬ 
tertype  with  teletypesetter  and  Schaff- 
stahl  mat  detector;  Fairchild  Cadet 
scan-ograver,  85  screen;  12%  ton 
lead;  double  ad  bank  with  drawers; 
galleys ;  Richards  multiform  tubular 
router ;  Nolan  saw;  turtles.  Contact 
The  News-Chronicle  Co.,  Inc.,  R.D.  1, 
Shippensburg,  Pa.  Ph:  (717)  532-4101. 

WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don't  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  CTlub  Dr.,  M^ina,  OH  -44256. 

COMPLETE  LINOE'ILM  SYSTEM  in¬ 
cluding  photo  unit,  two  keyboards, 
extra  reader.  44  grids  and  spare  parts. 
New  1963.  Available  July  1.  1972. 

$22,500.  E.  H.  Richey  Co..  1417  Geor¬ 
gia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015. 
(213)  74S-5954. 

SACRIFICE  SALE 
Any  item  or  all 
1  Linotype  Model  8 
1  Linotype  Model  14 
1  Stripping  Saw 
1  Regular  make-up  saw 
1  Curve<l  plate  router  22%"  cutoff 
1  Curved  plate  shaver  22%"  cutoff 
1  Full  page  mat  roller 
10  Newspai)er  page  turtles 
13  Full  page  newspaper  chases 
Call  or  write  Mr.  Roliert  Foley  Smith. 
The  Dearborn  Press,  P.O.  Box  484, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48126:  Ph :  (313)  581- 
.3490. 


Composition 
center  for  sale 

An  all-new  full-purpose 
typesetting  center 

Four  typefaces  and  four  sizes, 

5  to  24  point,  on-line  from 
the  4961  Tvvin  Lens  mixing 
phototypesetter.  Plus  a  Dual 
Image  keyboard  for  hard  copy 
visibility  and  simplified  editing 
for  input  to  the  4961  TL.  This 
package  puts  total  typographic 
capability  at  your  fingertips 
...  for  $13,000. 

This  versatile  typesetting 
package  is  backed  by  a  full 
library  of  type  fonts  and  a 
superior  service  organization. 
From  Compugraphic  . . .  today. 

Call  617-944-6555. 

Ask  for  Ron  Ethier 

compugraphic 

corporation 

00  INDUSTRIAL  WAY 

Wilmington,  mass,  oissz 
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COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


2  COMETS,  1  model  14,  1  model  30, 
1  model  31  Linotypes.  Several  fonts  of 
9  on  9*4  Corona,  and  Gothic  display.  4 
ad  make  up  cabinets,  32  turtles,  32 
chases.  Challenge  proof  press,  Reprex 
full  page  proof  press,  2  electric  Ham¬ 
ilton  storage  cabinets.  Nolan  remelt 
furnace.  2  Hammond  glider  saws. 
Several  fonts  Ludlow  mats.  Changing 
to  offset.  E<iuipment  available  soon. 
Greeley  Daily  Tribune,  Box  1138,  Gree¬ 
ley,  Colo.  80631.  Prices  subject  to  ne¬ 
gotiation. 

MONOTYPE  SLUG  CASTER  electric. 
Nolan  4,000  iK>und,  gas  remelt  pot, 
twin  water  cooled  molds,  8  scrap  trucks 
for  meltravator.  Easy  Raster  8  column, 
gas.  All  for  $500.00  as  is — where  is. 
Mel  Shook,  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  44035.  (216)  323-3321. 


2  GAF  #1206  Transflo  Processors  in 
goo<l  working  condition  with  takeup 
spool  and  daylight  input  cassette. 
These  are  automatic  dry  to  dry  proces¬ 
sors  and  B&W  or  paper  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  flow  path.  Less  than  1  year  old. 
Can  he  seen  running.  CONTACT: 
John  J.  Flood.  Triangle  Publications. 
10  Lake  Drive,  Hightstown,  N.J.  08520. 


ENGRAVING 


ONE  SCAN-A-GRAVER  Journalist, 
S/N  658336LL,  $1,500.  One  Scan-A- 
Graver,  S/N  65-80-50.  U,250.  Both  are 
in  good  condition.  The  Daily  Progress, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Ph :  295-9111. 


FAIRCHILD  Scan  A  Sizer.  65-85  lines, 
reduces  and  enlarges.  Serial  5527.  Com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt.  $1000.  (Jreeley  Tribune, 
Box  1138,  Greeley,  Colo.  80631. 


MAILROOM 


Bunn  automatic  publication  tying  sys¬ 
tem  2  complete  units — 4  spare  units 
(2  cross  tyer,  2  long  tyer)  some  minor 
work  needecl  on  input  conveyor.  Floor 
space  13'xl2',  elect,  reg.  208/220  vac. 
3  phase,  60Hz,  25  amps.  max.  com¬ 
pressed  air  requirement  (50  PSD,  flow 
20  CFM  maximum.  Bundle  size  5"  to 
12"  wide — 7"  to  16"  long— height  to 
7".  All  are  two  wrap  tyers.  Econo¬ 
mist  Newspapers,  6959  S.  Harlem 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60638  Phone  (312) 
586-8800. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


EXCELLENT  Cox-O-Type  Newspaper 
press.  Yours  for  scrap  price.  Gaiva 
News,  Gaiva,  Ill.  Ph :  (309)  932-2103. 


48  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX  Press,  serial 
3088.  One  color  unit.  G.B.  Drive  and 
76  H.P.  G.E.  Motor  new  in  1965.  Lots 
of  spare  parts,  rollers  and  blankets. 
Wood  standard  Pony  Autoplate.  Kemp 
furnace  with  two  carburetors.  May  be 
seen  in  operation  daily.  Will  release  in 
a  few  months.  Price  subject  to  nego¬ 
tiation.  Greeley  Daily  Tribune,  Box 
1138,  Greeley,  Colo.  80631. 


GOSS  HEADLINEIR  MARK  1  PRESS, 
3-4-5  units,  two  color  cylinder,  reels 
with  pasters  or  end  roll  arms.  Avail¬ 
able  July.  22'%"  cut-off.  George  C. 
Oxfoixl,  Box  8483,  Boise.  Idaho  83707. 


STEREOTYPE 


2  STA  HI  SCXIRCHERS  new  1968. 
Scott  Ideal  Mat  Roller  new  1967,  Mon¬ 
omelt  rotary  shaver,  Hoe  flat  router 
and  curved  plate.  Available  soon. 
Prices  subject  to  negotiation.  Greeley 
Daily  Tribune,  Box  1138,  Greeley,  Colo. 
80631. 

FOR  SALE 
23-9/16"  Pony  Auto  Plate 
22%"  Pony  Auto  Plate 
Sta-hi  Master  Scorcher — green 
Sta-hi  Master  Scorcher — black 
8  new  Aluminum  stereo  chases,  21*^" 
cutoff 

2  ton  Nolan  Remelt  furnace — electric 
with  agitator,  Meltivator  and  8 — 2 
sided  ingot  molds 
Late  series  Hammond  Glider  Saw 
Goss  45W  Mat  Roller 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

THRBIE  UNITS  GOSS  COMMUNITY. 
Excellent  condition.  Give  full  specifica¬ 
tions,  age,  condition,  price.  Box  449. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

URBANITE  WANTED,  4  to  6  units. 
Will  consider  less  units.  Box  493, 
flditor  &  Publisher. 

CLINE  TENSION  system  including 
floating  roller,  drum  switches  and  all 
DC  controls.  Oscar  Wood.  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal,  Sailina,  Kansas  67401. 


HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC _ 

GROWING  JOURNALISM  PROGRAM 
needs  ijersonnel  who  can  teach  news¬ 
writing,  editing,  mass  media  and  so¬ 
ciety,  and  press  law.  Write  Dean  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Central  Washington 
State  College,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 
98926. 

PhD  (OR  NEAR)  in  Communication, 
Journalism,  or  related  field  with  jour¬ 
nalism  emphasis;  professional  experi¬ 
ence  desirable;  emphasis  on  research 
and  writing  in  urban  journalism. 
Robert  L.  Jones,  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
65455. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  old  estab¬ 
lished  daily  (7,000  circulation)  under 
new  ownership.  New  offset  press  and 
photo  composing  equipment  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  June.  Outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rapidly  growing  Southern 
California  market.  Must  have  strong 
advertising  and  circulation  back¬ 
ground.  Box  477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY,  45  years 
old  and  still  growing,  seeks  General 
Manager-Advertising  Director,  capable 
of  motivation,  promotion,  direct  sales, 
to  head  ad  sales  department  and  over¬ 
see  general  operation.  Salary  $10,000 
plus  profit  sharing.  Include  samples, 
resume  in  first  reply.  Box  510,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

GEa4ERAL  MANAGE’R 
Replacement  for  retiring  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AM-PM  and  Sunday  paper  in 
a  growing  university  community.  Mod¬ 
ern  offset  plant.  Write  P.  S.  Linsley, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Publishing  Company.  Greer 
Building,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  26505. 


PERSONNEL-LABOR  RELATIONS 
Large  metropolitan  daily,  evening-Sun- 
day.  Zone  8,  looking  for  experienced 
personnel-labor  relations  administrator 
with  emphasis  on  directing  labor  nego¬ 
tiations  and  handling  major  grievances 
and  arbitrations.  Salary  open.  Liberal 
supplemental  benefits.  Submit  resume 
in  assured  confidence  to  Box  456,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  27,000. 
7-day  AM  daily  in  area  3.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  398, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TAKE  CHARGE  PERSON  on  the  way 
up  for  home  delivery  area  manager. 
Six-day  morning,  new  position.  Send 
complete  resume,  accomplishments  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box 
502,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AREA  5,  12,000  DAILY-Hjart  of 

growing  group  looking  for  sales  mind- 
e<l  circulation  manager — who  wants  a 
future  not  only  in  circulation  but  in 
general  management  as  well.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  arrange¬ 
ments.  Replies  will  be  treated  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  472,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGER  for  6,500  circulation  five 
day  PM  (Corona  Daily  Independent). 
One  of  the  fastest  growing  small  cities 
in  Southern  California.  Challenging 
opportunity  for  energetic  person  seek¬ 
ing  to  build  a  record  of  personal 
achievement.  Send  resume  to  M.  D. 
Glover,  P.O.  Box  1296,  Ventura,  Calif. 
93001. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  lUNAGER 
(Suburban  Newspapers) 

Call  us  if  you  want  the  opportunity  to 
manage  two  separate  suburlmn  classi¬ 
fied  sections,  circulating  to  120,000 
homes  through  18  ABC  papers,  staffed 
with  28  persons. 

As  the  ideal  candidate  you  are  pres¬ 
ently  a  hardworking  manager  or  as¬ 
sistant  manager  who  thrives  on  chal¬ 
lenge.  Your  experience  includes  both 
outside  sales  and  management  of  a 
telephone  sales  force.  Being  an  achiev¬ 
er  you  are  never  content  with  current 
accomplishments  and  seek  personal 
gain  through  salary  growth  and  bonus 
based  on  accomplishment.  If  you  fit 
the  description  call  us  today. 

Pioneer  Press,  Inc. 

A  Sub.  of  Time,  Inc. 
Wilmette,  Illinois  60091 
(312)  273-4300 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  for 
Florida  Elast  Coast  medium  size  daily. 
Write  giving  experience  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  501,  Elditor  &  Pulj- 
lisher, 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  top  notch  phone 
room  supervisor  to  join  a  rapidly 
growing  classified  department  expect¬ 
ing  to  hit  the  million  ad  mark  this 
year.  The  "price  will  be  right”  for  the 
experience<l  person  who  is  promotion 
minded  and  can  lead,  train  and  keep 
our  young  staff  "on  the  move.”  Zone 
2.  If  you  think  you  can  qualify,  write 
Box  530,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  experienced  classified 
salesman  in  northern  Utah  45,000 
daily.  Salary,  bonus,  full  company 
benefits.  A  great  place  to  raise  a  fam¬ 
ily.  Send  resume,  in  full  confidence,  to 
Jerry  Holmes,  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  Ogden  Standard-Examiner, 
P.O.  Box  951,  Ogden,  Utah  84402. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  needs  a  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  familiar  with 
cold  type  and  computer  operations. 
Send  resume  of  qualifications,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  background  to  Box  508,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
If  you  are  interested  in  getting  out  of 
the  ice  and  snow  and  would  like  to 
move  to  Southern  Mississippi,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  are  a 
letter-press  operation,  five-day  week 
and  average  about  18  pages  a  day. 
We  have  generous  hospitalization  and 
retirement  pensions.  This  is  an  ITU 
shop  and  foreman  must  know  union 
rules  and  regulations.  Position  open 
now.  Reply  Box  466,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGE’R 
for  progressive  17,000  daily  with  un¬ 
tapped  lineage  potential.  Staff  has  po¬ 
tential  for  good  administrator  who  can 
direct,  train  and  sell.  Fine  environ¬ 
ment  for  family  and  outdoors  siwrts- 
man.  Good  salary  and  incentive,  plus 
liberal  insurance  program.  Include 
complete  resume  and  photo  to :  Box 
431,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  AD  PERSON  for  Number  2 
spot  on  small  Northeast  Indiana  daily. 
Good  salary,  benefits.  Prefer  recent 
J-grad,  married.  Send  resume  to  Box 
43L  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Northeastern  daily  with  circulation  in 
excess  of  100,000  offers  an  outstanding 
opportunity.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  a  college  graduate  with  a 
proven  record  of  accomplishment, 
thorough  knowledge  of  retail,  classi¬ 
fied  and  national  advertising,  and  the 
ability  to  develop  and  manage  sales 
staff.  Salary  based  ujMn  experience. 
Advancement  opportunities  are  out¬ 
standing. 

If  you  believe  you  are  the  person  we 
seek,  send  a  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to : 

Box  460 

EkJitor  &  Publisher 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  60.- 
000  daily  in  chart  2  area.  ’Thoroughly 
experienced  in  competitive  selling  and 
producing  good,  sharp  layouts.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $240  per  week.  Plus  special 
bonuses  and  above  average  fringe 
benefits.  Join  a  10-man  staff  that 
rarely  has  turnover.  Opening  exists 
due  to  promotion.  Send  complete  resume 
and  sample  layout  to  Box  448,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REH’AIL  MANAGER 
This  newspaper  is.  looking  for  a  real 
staff-leader,  a  person  who  wants  to 
motivate  a  good  staff  by  setting  a 
strong,  aggressive  pace  with  our 
major  accounts.  Don’t  bother  to  an¬ 
swer  if  you’re  satisfied  by  seeing  the 
assistants  or  the  department  heads. 
Selling  is  done  with  the  head  man ! 
The  money  is  good,  the  fringes  are 
fine,  advancement  opportunities  are 
unlimited  in  a  midwest  chain  oijera- 
tion.  Box  467,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Weekly  shopper  group,  area  2.  High 
caliber  individual  fully  comt^tent  to 
direct,  stimulate  and  supervise  sales 
crew.  Our  business  is  well  established 
and  grosses  close  to  $1  million  an¬ 
nually.  This  challenging,  key  position 
will  pay  $25M-plus  to  a  competent 
person.  Box  440,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

A  REIAL  TIGEJR  who  can  sell — sell,  on 
exciting  small  Southern  daily.  Market 
tremendous,  special  editions  often. 
Bonus,  insurance.  Only  top  salesmen 
need  apply.  Send  resume  and  photo 
to  Box  487,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
needed  for  30,000  daily  in  Zone  5.  En¬ 
ergetic,  aggressive,  able  to  motivate 
sales  staff  of  7.  Experience  in  cold 
type  operation  necessary.  Must  be 
available  by  April  15.  Unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEa4.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E5&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 
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HELP  WANTED 
FREE  LANCE 


L 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  26,000  daily  in  delightful  New  Eng¬ 
land  sea  coast  resort  area  has  excel¬ 
lent  opening  for  hard-working  shirt 
sleeve  newsman  who  can  bring  ihe 
l)est  out  of  our  newsroom  staff,  who 
can  handle  the  slot  with  aplomb,  who 
is  by  nature  creative  and  imaginative 
rnd  who  wishes  tt>  join  an  outsUinding 
newspjipf  organization  which  places 
journalistic  excellence  as  its  first  pri¬ 
ority.  Fine  salary  and  l>enefits.  Write 
full  details  to  I?ov  496,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR— for  9500  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  1.  Opportunity  to  move 
up  the  ladder  within  a  year.  We  are 
locate<l  in  an  ideal  area  for  great  liv¬ 
ing.  Beaches  just  minutes  aw’ay — top 
New’  England  Ski  areas  a  short  drive 
from  your  doorstep.  Plenty  of  hunting 
and  fishing  too.  Excellent  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Tell  us  all  about  yourself  in  your 
first  letter  and  include  present  salary 
and  or  expended  salary.  All  replies  in 
strict  confidence.  Write  Box  465,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — We  cover  the  pros 
but  our  emphasis  is  on  local  sports. 
We  nee<l  a  hustler  with  some  desk  and 
writing  experience  who  thinks  the 
same  w’ay.  Opening  now  on  50.090 
Scripps-Howard  PM  in  one  of  the 
most  exciting  areas  in  the  country. 
Reply  in  writing  with  samples,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  E<1  Plaisted,  Sports  Editor, 
Hollyw’ood  Sun-Tattler,  Hollywood, 
Fla.  33021. 


COPY 

EDITOR 

Florida*s  best  new’spaper  is  looking  for 
you  if  you’re  among  the  most  creative 
copy  e<litors  in  the  U.S. 

You’ll  W’ork  on  the  desk  of  our  DAY 
section,  which  is  carving  new  stand¬ 
ards  in  writing  and  presenting  fea¬ 
ture,  women’s,  lifestyle,  leisure  and 
arts  news. 

The  man  or  woman  we’re  looking  for 
has  two  to  four  yeai*s  of  daily  editing 
experience  and  is  a  budding  profes¬ 
sional  in  generating  i<leas,  honing 
stories  and  creating  exciting  and  in¬ 
formative  graphics. 

We  offer  good  wages,  excellent  fringe 
l>enefits  inclu<ling  profit  sharing,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  insurance,  vacations,  holi- 
ilays  and  life  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

You’ll  work  with  stimulating  col¬ 
leagues  in  a  new  building,  supporter! 
by  a  progressive  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  (hot  and  cold  type,  letterpress 
and  offset,  full  color)  that  is  on  your 
side  every  day. 

Most  of  all,  we  offer  an  c^portunlty 
to  join  a  staff  committed  to  excellence  j 
and  deilicated  to  making  tomorrow’s 
paper  just  a  little  better  than  Unlay’s. 
Write,  describing  yourself  and  experi¬ 
ence.  to  Roger  Owens.  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33731. 


CITY  EJDITOR  for  Wilmington  Morn¬ 
ing  Star — 33,000  AM  daily.  Desk,  page 
layout  experience  with  offset  renuire<l. 
Need  someone  capable  of  directing  10 
reporters  and  of  taking  charge  of  pa¬ 
per  when  Managing  Editor  is  absent. 
Modern  plant,  latest  equ-pment.  Goo<l 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Write 
Jim  Wilson.  Executive  E<iitor.  P.O. 
Box  840,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28401. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

We  need  a  person  with  solid  metro¬ 
politan  experience  to  fill  an  executive 
TK>st  as  a  news  e<litor.  You  will  have 
to  cope  with  a  tightened  news  hole 
and  a  large  flow  of  copy.  Our  aim  is 
an  increasingly  lively  paper  in  a  com- 
[>etitive  situation.  Zone  9.  Write  or 
send  resume  to  Box  433,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


METRO  COPY  EDITOR 
Big  PM  in  Zone  2  nee<ls  skilled  man 
or  w’oman  with  at  least  5  years  of 
newspapering — who  is  now,  or  can  be¬ 
come.  a  superior  editor  and  who  has 
the  range  and  capacity  for  higher  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Box  527.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  (An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.) 
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PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR-DESIGNER 
for  community  college  on  fringe  of 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  and 
near  ocean.  Also  responsible  for  adver¬ 
tising  layout  and  copy  and  some  news¬ 
writing.  Position  open  on  or  l>efore 
July  1.  Bachelor’s  degree  and  three  to 
five  years  experience  re<iuired.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Sanford 
Moss,  Atlantic  Community  College, 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J.  08330. 


You  still  have  time  to  be  considered 
for  this  opportunity.  Call  now! 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Can  you  meet  the  challenge  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  administrating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  growing  17,000  offset  daily? 
The  every  day  o|>eration  of  your  pres¬ 
ent  13-staff  news  and  photo  depart¬ 
ment  is  carried  on  by  your  sub-execu¬ 
tives  while  you  plan  and  direct  its  up¬ 
grading  and  grow’th.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  have  some  of  the  following 
qualifications,  please  contact  us: 

•  experienced  as  a  news  ex¬ 
ecutive 

•  demonstrate<l  ability  in  man¬ 
aging  and  developing  i)eopIe 

•  interested  in  emphasizing  lo¬ 
cal  news 

'  •  challenge<l  by  planning, 

building  and  creating 

•  have  enthusiasm  and  dedi¬ 
cation 

•  desire  to  live  in  a  progres¬ 
sive,  medium-sized  city 

Working  conditions  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above-average  salary  and 
fringe  l)enefits,  a  brand  new  office  and 
plant,  a  committed  team  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  living  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  Southern  city — 1970  All- America 
City  first  South  Carolina  Model  City.  I 

1  A  job  description  of  this  position  will 
!  1)6  provided  upon  re<jucst.  Please  con- 
I  tact  Roger  Sovde  or  Wayne  Patrick. 
Evening  Herald.  P.O.  Box  11707.  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.  29730.  Ph :  (803)  ,327-7161. 


I  EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Zone  3 
j  medium-sized  daily  with  long  tradition 
;  of  quality  and  leadership.  We  Avant  a 
l>erson  who  knows  and  cherishes  goo<l 
writing.  Exi)erience  preferred.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  clips  and  pay  requirements  to 
I  Box  387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.  experienced  1 
!  self  starter  to  specialize  in  investiga-  j 
;  tive  reporting,  but  handy  at  desk,  lay-  ; 

out  and  assist  in  staff  direction.  Min-  { 
I  nesota’s  prize-winning,  largest  offset  | 
daily.  Write:  E<litor,  Free  Press,  Man-  ; 
kato.  Minn.  56001. 


Ambitious  Deskman 

If  you’ve  been  a  top  rei)orter  and  have  \ 
turned  to  desk  work  to  improve  your 
chances  for  advancement,  you  may  be 
interested  in  a  challenging  position 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

We're  looking  for  a  real  pro — someone 
who  can  lay  out  attractive  looking 
pages,  edit  copy,  help  direct  a  young 
and  talented  reporting  staff,  and  do 
some  writing. 

We’re  a  progressive,  medium-sized.  6- 
day  PM  locate<l  in  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  most  beautiful  areas.  Starting 
salary:  $210.  Rush  full  resume,  sam¬ 
ples.  references.  Box  476,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR — Experience*!,  for  well  estab- 
lishe*!,  progressive  weekly  in  Zone  2. 
Good  w’ritlng  skills  and  knowledge  of 
photography  and  layout  desirable.  Box 
488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN  for  experi¬ 
enced  newsmen.  Copy  desk  and  govern¬ 
ment  reporter.  6-day,  14,000  PM  on 
Florida  West  Coast.  Box  504,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR:  Experienced,  energetic 
professional  with  leadership  ability  to 
supervise  news  staff  on  morning  27,000 
daily.  Night  work  five  days  a  week. 
Write  Ben  Kent.  Associate  Editor, 
Messenger  and  Inquirer,  Box  525, 
Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  40.000  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Area  daily.  Stress  on  local 
coverage,  reader-involvement  and  hu¬ 
man  interest.  Send  resume  to  The 
Daily  Review.  P.O.  Box  3127,  Hay¬ 
ward,  Calif.  94544. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualifietl  l)eginner8. 
Semi  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 


GROWING  18,000  OFFSET  PM  in 
pleasant  university  town  has  inime- 
diate  opening  for  telegraph  editor. 
Must  l>e  fast,  accurate  and  able  to 
dummy  attractive  pages.  Mail  resume 
to  J.  Kay  Gaines,  Eiditor,  Daily  News, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.  42101. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Metro|K)litan  daily.  Zone  9.  nee<ls  a  city 
e<litor  to  provule  creative  spark  to  lo¬ 
cal  news  coverage.  Must  be  good  at 
dealing  with  people,  intereste*!  in  get¬ 
ting  the  l>est  writing  out  of  your  staff 
and  generally  able  to  provide  the 
strong  leadeiship  nee<le<l  in  competi¬ 
tive  situation.  Reply:  Box  523,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  national 
weekly  newsletter.  Eispeidally  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  journalist  who  wants  to 
develop  talents  creatively.  Reporting 
especially  essential,  science  background 
helpful.  Salary  negotiable.  California 
location.  Send  resume  and  clips.  Box 
514,  lilitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Prestigious  national  magazine  seeks 
innovative  General  Manager  with  ex¬ 
perience  In  promotion,  accounting  and 
computer  fulfillment  systems.  Salary 
negotiable.  Box  512,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  23M  afternoon 
daily  in  l)ooming  metro  county.  Zone  4. 
Knowledge  of  page  layouts:  good  writ¬ 
ing  flair  for  some  in-depth  work ; 
'  ability  to  supervise  and  direct  profes- 
I  sional  news  gathering  staff.  Strong  on 
e*llting,  head  writing.  Excellent  salary, 
fringes.  Box  506,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EMTOItS/ 

WRITERS 

We  are  a  leading  publisher 
of  greeting  cards  and  books 
and  have  immediate  openings 
for  writers  for  our  Editorial 
Division.  Responsibilities  will 
include  the  development,  plan¬ 
ning  and  editing  of  various 
greeting  card  lines.  Degree  in 
Liberal  Arts  preferred,  reloca¬ 
tion  to  the  midwest  required. 

Please  advise  us  of  your  in¬ 
terest  by  sending  your  resume, 
in  confidence  to: 


Box  442 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (m/f) 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume :  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 

range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St..  Rocm  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


WRITERS  /  AGENCIES,  worldwide, 
pixxlucing  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books.  Contact  Apartado  540,  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 


MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
medium  size  ME&S  metro  operation  in 
Zone  3.  Reply,  stating  qualifications. 
ext>erience  and  salary  required,  to  Box 
397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMEN 

Unusual  and  challenging  overseas  as¬ 
signment  for  minimum  of  two  years. 
Must  have  Urbanite  exi>erience,  pref¬ 
erably  with  daily  under  30,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Salary  base*!  upon  exi)erience. 
All  costs  of  relocation  paid  by  com¬ 
pany.  Box  459,  f^itor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  who  can  take 
charge  of  six  (6)  unit  Cottrell  VI 5A. 
Salary  open.  Joe  Odin,  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  265  Benton  Street, 
Stratfonl,  Connecticut,  (203)  377-3555. 


PERSON  WANTED  experienced  on 
Goss  Community.  Zone  2.  Salary  open. 
Box  505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

FLOORMAN  to  cast  mats,  make-up 
ads  and  jobs,  run  hand  fed  newspaper 
and  job  presses  and  Klufte.  Excellent 
waKes,  good  fringe  benefits.  40-hour 
week,  non-union  weekly.  The  News- 
Heraid,  Owenton,  Ky.  40359. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Northwest  metropolitan  daily  seeks  an 
experienced  manager  with  proven  rec¬ 
ord  in  all  phases  of  production  man¬ 
agement,  particularly  in  cold  type-- 
computerized  composition  processes. 
Must  be  able  to  effectively  communi¬ 
cate  with  both  mechanical  personnel 
and  top  management. 

Send  resume,  including  salary  desire<l 
to  Box  468,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


FINANCIAL  NEWSWRITER,  ideally 
with  some  publicity  experience.  Tyro, 
dependable  jack-of-all-trades,  to  assist 
publicity  head  in  all  phases  of  his 
work.  Box  500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.SUCCESSFUL  MAGAZINE  WRITER, 
ideally  with  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence.  Competent  journeyman,  no  prima 
donna,  who  knows  consumer  and  trade 
markets  and  who  can  relate  business 
to  editorial  needs  of  broad  range  of 
publications.  Box  498,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALES 

PRINTING  SALESMAN 
Take  over  existing  territory  for  a 
well-established  and  expanding  com¬ 
pany.  Initial  compensation,  guaranteed 
draw,  commensurate  with  prior  earn- 
ingrs.  Anticipated  earnings  $20,000- 
$25,000  a  year.  Clients  include  asso¬ 
ciations,  schools,  tourism  and  manu¬ 
facturing.  Successful  experience  in  25" 
X  38"  2-color  sheet-fed  market  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resume  to:  R.  M.  Foster, 
Spilman  Printing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2361, 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95811. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 
Wo  are  a  national  incentive  sales  or¬ 
ganization  with  warehouses  on  both 
coasts.  We  provide  programs  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  newspaper  industry  and 
have  for  the  past  33  years.  To  meet 
our  expanding  needs  we  seek  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  strongly  motivated,  self¬ 
starting  sales  representative  to  travel 
in  the  Central  States  area.  Home  week 
ends.  Salary  and  expenses  plus  com¬ 
missions  and  bonus.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion.  write  Box  517,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 


PUBUC  /  SPORTS  INFORMATION 
Director.  Have  MA,  can  teach  journal¬ 
ism  or  history.  Experience  on  daily 
and  in  teaching.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  475.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUR  QUICK  ANSWER  for  demand¬ 
ing  job  reporting,  editing,  journalism 
teaching,  advising,  collegiate  public  re¬ 
lations.  Coast-to-coast  daily  desk,  guest 
editing  on  dozen  weeklies  in  four 
states.  Three  decades  plus  university 
teaching,  with  varied  campus  news 
chores  (illness  absence  totals  day  and 
half).  Significant  SDX.  APME  posts, 
magazine  publications,  columning. 
Available  starting  fall  *72 — emeritus 
change  June  5.  Clip,  save  one-timer. 
Maynard  Hicks,  Box  2641  C.S.,  Pull¬ 
man,  Wash.  99163. 

JOURNALIST.  28,  with  poor  under¬ 
graduate  academic  record  but  8  years 
of  experience,  including  wire  services, 
dailies  and  published  own  weekly ; 
seeks  teaching  assistantship  to  pursue 
MA  in  Communications.  Write  G.  D. 
Browning,  Box  4511,  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  87106. 

ADMimSTRAJlVE 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
A  wealth  of  experience  to  offer  any 
medium  size  newspaper.  Innovative  or¬ 
ganizer.  Natural  leader  with  personal 
sales  ability.  Outstanding  record  of 
revenue  increases.  Resume.  Box  484, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

QUALITY  aRCULATION  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT 

Good  knowledge  all  phases.  Strong  on 
promotion  in  competitive  areas.  Proven 
record.  Can  locate  in  Zone  2,  3  or  5. 
Box  428.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Or  phone 
(304)  327-8694. 

CIRCULATION  PRO — Over  20  years 
experience,  but  still  young  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  Top-notch  in  competitive  mar¬ 
keting  and  administration.  Box  499. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOY  CREW  SPECIALIST,  Zones  1 
and  2.  Excellent  references.  Box  611, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT.  50 
years  experience  every  phase  circula¬ 
tion  work.  References  to  my  ability  to 
get  your  job  done  to  your  satisfaction. 
Box  515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESULTS  PRODUCING  young  college 
grad.  City,  state,  transportation  ex¬ 
perience.  Seeks  new  challenge  as 
Circulation  Manager  or  assistant. 
Box  509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

TOP  CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER— 
20  years  experience  all  phases;  man¬ 
aged  large  phone  room ;  profit  moti¬ 
vated  :  excellent  linage  record  (10()M- 
250M),  all  competitive.  Unattached. 
Box  486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SALES 
background  in  retail,  national,  clasai- 
fied,  plus  special  sections — 17  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  metro  dailies — want  to  re¬ 
locate  in  Zone  6  or  4  on  Gulf  Coast. 
Age  37.  Write  Box  481,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 

— 

ADVERTISING  SPECIALIST  —  Sales 
and  revenue  oriented  with  excellent 
management  record,  interested  in  re¬ 
locating  with  solid  classified  or  retail 
management  opportunity.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  418,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  college  grad 
unsatisfied  with  desk  job  in  bank,  seeks 
position  in  newspaper  advertising  sales. 
Any  zone.  Box  518,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  Bditor/Publisher  E 
desires  position  of  responsibilty  in  a  v 
community  where  the  air  is  still  clean  ti 
and  wilderness  can  be  reached  before  li 
nightfall.  Family  man,  currently  em-  S 
ployed.  15  years  journalistic  experi-  « 
ence,  top  credentials.  Box  495,  Editor  S 
&  Publisher,  I 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  who  I 
makes  routine  stories  sparkle  and  h 
slices  through  trivia  to  the  meat  of  ^ 
complex  issues  seeks  challenge  in  San  I' 
Francisco  Bay  Area.  Now  in  3rd  year  ® 
with  small  Midwest  daily.  Experienced  ^ 
in  government  and  police  beats,  fea-  " 
tures,  editing  and  photography.  Mar-  ^ 
ried,  28,  J-degree  from  prestige  school. 
Box  419,  Eldltor  &  Publisher.  |P 

EDfrOR:  CREATIVE  MIND:  Author:  - 
Legal  te.xts;  skillful  writer;  knowl-  1 
edge  behavioral  sciences ;  other  in-  1 
terests;  columns  on  effective  writ-  i 
ing:  Prefer  metro  New  York  area.  i 
Box  451,  Editor  &  Publisher.  c 

WANTED:  STEP  UP^ports  editor  | 
wants  to  take  step  up  to  city  editor 
or  news  editor  on  medium  siz^  daily  1 
of  20,000  to  40,000  circulation.  16  ) 

years  background  in  all  phases  of  t 
news  operation.  Strong  on  make-up  j 
and  he^ings — heavy  stress  on  local  I 
coverage.  Current  employers  know  of 
wish  to  make  move.  Ph :  Glenn  Me-  j 
Casland  (614)  432-2361  or  write  121  So.  ; 
9th  St.,  Cambridge,  Ohio  43725.  I 

1969  COLLEGE  GRAD,  student  paper  t 
editor,  recent  vet,  needs  start  in  news-  ] 
paper  work;  any  zone;  BA  English;  ] 
eager  and  capable;  any  opportunity  wel¬ 
come.  Box  469,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  < 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  top  flight  week-  1 
ly  trade  paper,  seeks  editor’s  position. 
Experienced  in  independent  editorial 
approach,  lively  makeup,  all  phases  of  ] 
editorial  and  production.  Able  to  deal  j 
with  top  execs  and  clerks.  Currently  ] 
employed  14  years  same  firm.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Zones  1,  2.  Box  470,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ] 

DISPLACED  BY  1 

DISCONTINUED  EDITION 

when  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  J 
stopped  publication  of  its  afternoon  ; 
ediiton,  15  well-qualified  but  low-sen-  , 
iority  news  staffers  were  “dismissed”  , 
and  now  seek  work  as  reporters,  ^ 
photographers,  editors,  simrts  and  edi-  , 
torial  writers,  and  women’s  section 
denizens.  Both  men  and  women,  most 
are  under  30,  have  top  references,  will 
relocate  and  are  available  for  work  | 
now.  Ehcperience  varies  from  six  , 
months  to  more  than  20  years,  each  , 
having  a  BA,  BS,  MA  or  equivalent, 
and  a  sound  work  record. 

If  you  think  the  person  you’re  looking 
for  is  here  or  want  more  information 
including  individual  resumes,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips,  etc.,  write  P.O.  Box  932, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  61102,  or  phone  Dean 
Bottorff,  (712)  289-4638. 

SEIASONEID  NEWSMAN,  former  sub¬ 
urban  editor  70M,  seeks  challenging 
job  on  lively  daily.  Elager  to  accept 
reasonable  offer  on  or  off  desk.  East 
coast  area  preferred.  Box  489,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

A'TTENTION  SPORTS  EDITORS 
I  can  produce  better  copy  than  I  now 
read  on  the  sports  pages  of  many 
metro  dailies.  Looking  for  the  right 
opportunity  to  show  it.  Box  483,  EJditor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHEK :  Strong 

on  features,  in-depth  human  interest 
pieces ;  J-school ;  Air  Force  PIO  of¬ 
ficer  ;  daily  reporter,  state  editor,  city 
editor;  10  years  experience;  age  32. 
Box  482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VACATION  REPLACEMENT 
Veteran  editor — news,  copy,  wire, 
makeup,  sports — available  June,  July. 
Fast,  accurate,  dependable.  No  prob¬ 
lems.  Work  at  your  scale.  Box  479, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED  DESKMAN  with  26 
years  experience  wants  job  with  em¬ 
ployer  who  appreciates  top-quality 
work  and  pays  accordingly.  Now  wire 
editor  on  80,000  daily,  ^x  513,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR — More  than  20  years  of  di¬ 
versified  experience  getting  publica¬ 
tions  started  or  on  their  feet:  week¬ 
lies,  dailies,  magazines,  wire  services. 
Seeking  position  with  paper  that 
would  like  to  break  out  and  expand. 
Salary  $25,000.  Box  445,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

RELIGION  EDITOR  —  Newsman,  all 
beats,  some  photography,  8  years  on 
dailies,  last  10  years  on  major  re¬ 
ligious  weekly,  seeks  post  as  religion 
editor,  U.S.  or  Canadian  daily.  Box 
444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARMY  VETT,  BSJ,  MA,  seeks  start  on 
newspaper  or  magazine  as  reporter/ 
photographer.  Write  Daniel  Amon, 
7875  Ridge  Rd.,  Parma,  Ohio  44129. 

TRY  IT.  YOU’LL  LIKE  IT— a  solid 
12  years  experience  including  top  edit¬ 
ing  duties,  available  to  upgrade  your 
newspaper  or  plug  a  gap  on  your  news 
desk.  Family  man,  33,  looking  for  sub¬ 
stantial  position.  Box  358.  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN — 10  years  experience  re¬ 
porter,  Associated  Press  writer,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  seeks  newspaper  writing 
job  New  England  or  New  York  State.  ( 
Box  529,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

ASPIRING  EDITOR  —  Copy/layout: 
30 :  went  off  on  wrong  track:  wants 
to  return  to  professional  journalism;  3 
years  experience;  a  bit  rusty,  but  eager 
to  begin  anew.  Anywhere.  Sam  Bianco, 
173  W.  88th  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
10024. 

SPOR’TSWRITEK,  24.  M.A.  in  Journal¬ 
ism;  background,  experience  _  in  all 
sports;  will  send  resume,  clippings; 
any  area.  Box  528,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  reporter.  Can 
handle  camera,  desk.  Available  now. 
Loren,  1001  Femrite  Dr.,  Madison, 
Wise.  53716.  (608)  221-3109. 

NEWSMAN.  31 — Seven  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  post  as  government  reporter 
and/or  copy  editor  on  Eastern  daily. 
API  member.  Box  626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— Mature 
and  experienced  on  large  dailies  and 
syndicates.  Many  awards.  Internation¬ 
ally  recognized.  Money  not  an  over¬ 
riding  factor.  Creative  and  more  un¬ 
constrained  environment  important. 
Box  473,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  75,000  daily  wants 
challenging  change.  Experienced  metro 
desk,  makeup,  every  editorial  post, 
creative  photo  and  layout.  Young  (32) 
and  conscientious.  Prefer  top  spot  on 
small  to  medium  daily  that  won’t  be 
satisfied  with  mediocrity,  or  respon¬ 
sible  post  on  metro.  Will  consider 
weekly  with  enlightened  management. 
Box  621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIE^ICED  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
and  publisher  wishes  to  shed  adminis¬ 
trative  duties  and  return  to  creative 
editing  and  writing.  Consider  PR. 
Box  524,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  areas,  seeks  permanent 
post  on  daily  west  of  Mississippi.  Box 
507,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  1972 
journalism  graduate.  Female.  Desires 
newspaper  or  magazine  reporting  or 
writing  position.  General  part-time 
practical  experience  town  newspaper. 
Primary  interest  women  and  home  sec¬ 
tions.  Resume  on  request.  Box  516, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREE  LANCE 

NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  in¬ 
vestigative  journalist,  seasoned  profes¬ 
sional,  seeks  par^time  writing  and/or 
editing  in  Baltimore-Washington  area. 
Box  474,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

CREATIVE  EMPLOYE®  FEATURE 
writer/ reporter  in  metro  New  York 
I  seeks  assignments.  Covers  all  subjects. 
Box  367,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  IRELAND;  Direct  cover¬ 
age  by  American  journalist  with  solid 
European  experience.  For  features,  in¬ 
terviews,  photos,  contact:  Michael  von 
Haag,  231  Tottenham  Court  Rd.,  Lon¬ 
don  Wl,  GB. 

VERMONT  BASED  photojoumalist 
covering  Northern  New  England  and 
Montreal  seeks  assignments.  Write  Box 
71.  Plainfield.  Vt.  05667. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST:  College,  en¬ 

vironment.  sports,  travel,  other.  Ex¬ 
perience.  July.  Box  519,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  11  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  Web  offset,  plates  and 
stripping.  Prefer  small  daily  or  weekly 
in  Zone  9  or  7.  Dependable  family  man 
seeks  permanent  position.  Box  525, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant  seeks  to  relocate  Zone  4-6-8-9.  If 
you  desire  a  competent  employee, 
knowledgeable  in  every  phase  of  hot 
or  cold  type  production.  let’s  chat. 
Will  provide  resume.  Confidential.  Box 
438,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  Identification 
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f'V  By  Robert  U.  Brown 

1. 

^Manhattan  Project* — continued 


On  Dec.  11  in  this  space  we  reported  on 
what  “one  publisher  and  one  newspaper 
can  do  about  the  nation’s  major  social  and 
health  problem — drug  abuse.”  It  was  the 
block-buster  Dec.  6  issue  of  the  New  York 
Law  Journal  which  contained  a  “Special 
Report  on  Drug  Abuse” — 30  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  24  articles  on  various  phases  of 
the  subject  written  by  government  offi¬ 
cials,  doctors,  laA^yers  and  laymen  and 
calling  for  a  “Manhattan  Project”  to  solve 
the  nation’s  drug  problem. 

Jerry  Finkelstein,  Law  Journal  publish¬ 
er,  didn’t  stop  there.  He  has  been  convinc¬ 
ing  public  officials  by  the  score  to  voice 
approval  and  support  of  the  proposal,  and 
he  has  just  published  Part  2  on  March  27, 
and  Part  3  on  March  28,  of  his  “Special 
Report  on  Drug  Abuse.” 

Part  2  contains  26  articles  on  the  “na¬ 
tional  epidemic”  by  various  authorities  in¬ 
cluding  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  director  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mental  Health,  the  district  at¬ 
torneys  of  the  various  counties  in  and 
around  New  York,  members  of  the  bar, 
union  leaders,  the  chief  medical  director 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  etc. 

It  is  another  valuable  file  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject. 

Part  3  contains  another  20  articles  from 
elected  officials  including  Senators  James 
L.  Buckley  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  nu¬ 
merous  Congressmen  such  as  Charles  B. 
Rangel.  Claude  Pepner,  Edward  I.  Kock, 
some  New  York  State  legislative  mem¬ 
bers,  and  authorities  from  outside  the 
state. 

In  his  signed  editorial,  Mr.  Finkelstein 
said  “the  nation’s  concern  about  drug 
abuse  was  best  symbolized  last  Tuesday 
when  the  President  signed  a  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Snecial  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse.  That  bill  was  approved  by  each 
House  of  Concress  unanimously.” 

He  noted  that  Governor  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller  in  his  annual  State  Message  called  1 
for  a  Manhattan  Project  that  would  rec¬ 
ognize  “drug  abuse”  as  a  national  crisis 
and  attack  it  on  that  scale.  In  California, 
Governor  Reagan  recommended  a  “com¬ 
prehensive  drug  abuse  treatment  and  pre¬ 
vention  program”  and  endorsed  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Project  approach  “to  mobilize  our 
nation’s  resources  to  end  the  drug  prob¬ 
lem.”  Ohio’s  Governor  Gilligan  also  en¬ 
dorsed  the  proposal:  “We  must  have  the 
support  and  commitment  of  the  entire  na¬ 
tion’s  public  and  private  resources”  to  end 
drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Finkelstein  reported  that  all  the 
Democratic  Presidential  candidates  have 
endorsed  the  proposal  as  well  as  Governor 
Cahill  of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Javits  of 
New  York,  and  many  other  federal,  state 
and  local  officials. 

This  crusade  is  getting  results  and,  if  it 


is  ultimately  successful,  it  will  show  what 
one  man  and  one  publication  can  do  in  a 
critical  ai’ea.  It  hasn’t  received  much  sup¬ 
port,  if  any,  from  other  publications. 

Mr.  Finkelstein  writes:  “Suppose  we 
had  a  Manhattan  Project  on  drugs  five 
years  ago.  Think  of  the  lives  saved,  the 
degradation  avoided.  A  start  has  been 
made  toward  a  Manhattan  Project,  but  we 
can  suffer  a  relapse.  One  which  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  nerve  system  of  our  society.  We 
must  not  allow  this  first  step  toward  a 
Manhattan  Project  on  drugs  to  falter 
fi-om  lack  of  support. 

“Think  what  it  will  be  like  five  years 
from  now  if  we  fail  to  follow  through.” 


W.  J.  Pape  n  succeeds 
father  as  publisher 

William  J.  Pape  II,  assistant  publisher, 
treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can-Republican  Inc.,  has  become  publisher 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American. 

A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
(class  of  1953),  Pape  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther,  William  B.  Pape,  who  died  March  4. 
The  new  publisher  also  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  1959. 

• 

Admen  promoted 

Two  promotions  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune /Chicago  Today  advertising  de¬ 
partment  were  announced  by  Robert  M. 
Hunt,  advertising  director.  Charles  B. 
Jordan,  manager  of  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  division  since  June  1,  1969,  becomes 
assistant  advertising  director  of  the  two 
newspapers.  Lewis  J.  West,  Jr.,  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the  Tribune 
since  January  4,  1971,  succeeds  Jordan  as 
general  advertising  manager. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

3/22  3/28 

Addrtssograph  Multigraph  ...  38'/i  38yi 

Berkey  Photo  .  18%  IT'/i 

Boisa  Cascade  .  17%  l8'/i 

Capital  Cities  Bdcst^ .  S6%  58% 

Cowles  Communications  .  11%  1 1 'A 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  30  30% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  40%  3*% 

Dayco  Corp .  20%  20% 

Digital  Equipment  .  85%  88% 


Eltra  Corp .  36'/8  BB'A 

Fairchild  Camera  .  38%  40% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  IM/e  ll'A 

Gannett  Co .  70%  48% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  44%  44% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  52%  50% 

Harris  Intertype  .  53%  52% 

inmont  .  11%  11% 

International  Paper  .  34%  34 

Interpublic  Group  .  24%  25% 

Kimberiy  Clark  .  24%  24% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  83%  83% 

North  American  Rockwell  _  33%  33% 

Richardson  Co .  14%  IB 

Ridder  Publications  .  32V8  32% 

Singer  .  90%  89 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  15%  15% 

Sun  Chemical  .  32  32 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  44%  44 

Time  Inc .  42%  40% 

Times  Mirror  .  51%  53 

Wells  Rich  Greene  .  21%  20% 

White  Consolidated  .  23  24% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp .  14%  14% 

Domtar  .  13%  12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  23%  24 

Lee  Enterprises  .  22%  23 

Media  General  .  45%  43'% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  30%  30 

Millmaster  Onys  .  14%  14% 

New  York  Times  .  19%  2()% 

PKL  Co .  7%  7% 

Washington  Post  .  33%  33V8 

Wood  Industries  .  17%  18% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp .  34  3378 

Booth  Newspapers  .  35%  V'/i 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  II  II 

Com  Corp .  —  5% 

Compuscan  .  4%  4% 

Datascan  .  10%  10% 

Doremus  .  10%  10 

Dow  Jones  .  47  45% 

Downe  Comm .  13%  13% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  27%  27% 

Grey  Advertising  .  14%  14% 

Harte  Hanks  .  24%  28% 

Hurletron  .  5%  5 

Multimedia  Inc .  43%  43% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  47%  47% 

Photon  .  12%  13 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  24%  24% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  8%  8% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  25  22% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  17%  17% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  .  24%  24% 

Southam  Press  .  20%  20% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  33%  33% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  49%  49% 


Good  diplomacy' requires  an 
ambassador  who  commands  respect; 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  is 
THE  INFLUENTIAL  VOICE 
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Media  General  newspapers  in  three  states  received  top  honors  in  sports  writing  this  year. 
In  Virginia,  Bill  Millsaps,  of  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch,  was  voted  by  his  colleagues 
for  the  second  straight  year  as  "Sports  Writer  of  the  Year."  In  North  Carolina,  Mel  Derrick, 
executive  sports  director  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel,  also  was 
named  that  state's  "Sports  Writer  of  the  Year."  It  was  the  third  time  he  had  received  the 
honor.  In  Florida,  Tom  McEwen,  former  sports  editor  of  The  Tampa  Times,  now  sports 
editor  ofThe  Tampa  Tribune,  once  more  was  voted  the  state's  best.  It  was  his  eighth  such 
award. 


First  in  Virginia 

BILL  MILLSAPS  is  a  native  of  Chattanooga  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  At  29. he  says 
his  hobbies  are  reading  and  golf  and  that  he  reads  much 
better  than  he  plays.  His  record  shows  that  he  was  a 
varsity  basketball  player  and  also  played  football.  He 
looks  like  a  Green  Bay  tackle.  He  loves  good  writing,  and 
good  word  usage,  and  he  makes  sports  pages  come 
alive 


First  in  North  Carolina 

MEL  DERRICK,  at  40.  is  a  burly  man  who  looks  like  a 
character,  only  you'd  hesitate  to  call  him  one.  He  has 
covered  sports  from  Tokyo  to  Miami  and  back  to  North 
Carolina.  A  native  of  South  Carolina,  he  attended  Wof¬ 
ford  where  he  did  his  first  sports  writing.  He's  the  only 
man  in  history  who  has  ever  been  named  tops  in  North 
Carolina  for  three  years.  He's  a  fine  all-around  news¬ 
paperman. 


First  in  Florida 

TOM  McEWEN  is  a  native  of  Florida  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Florida.  He  liked  army  service  so  much 
that  he  is  still  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Florida  National 
Guard.  He  learned  his  sports  from  the  Philippines  to  Key 
West  and  he  writes  so  expertly  on  all  subjects  that  he 
has  eight  times  been  voted  Florida's  best  He  serves  on 
many  sports  writing  boards  and  seminars  and  is  a  noted 
after-dinner  speaker. 


These  three  awards  are  just  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  honors  to  come  to  Media  General 
newspapers.  There  are  Pulitzer  prizes.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards,  and  state  honors  too 
numerous  to  mention.  One  paper  alone  won  seven  top  state  prizes  this  year.  Good  writing 
is  more  than  just  a  tradition  in  the  Media  General  family;  it's  a  habit,  a  way  of  life.  It  also  is 
why  Media  General  is  outstanding  in  the  newspaper  world. 

Medio  General,  Inc.,  a  major  public  communications  company,  has  its  headquarters  at  333  E.  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Vo. 


He  spoke  for  the  press-and  Scripps-Howard 


The  elite  corps  of  87  newsmen  who 
accompanied  President  Nixon  on  his  historic 
mission  to  Peking  selected  as  their  chief 
spokesman  at  official  functions  the  veteran 
Scripps-Howard  diplomatic  correspondent, 

R.  H.  Shackford. 

For  good  reason. 

Before  joining  Scripps-Howard  in  1952, 
he  was  general  European  news  manager 
for  United  Press.  Since  then  he  has  roamed 
the  world  keeping  readers  of  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  on  top  of  the  news— and  to 
put  that  news  in  perspective. 

A  veteran  “China  Watcher,”  he  decided 
long  before  the  Washington-Peking  thaw 
that  Americans  needed  to  know  more  about 
what  went  on  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  He 
began  piecing  together— from  often 
fragmentary  foreign,  U.S.,  and  scholarly 
reports— stories  about  China’s  leaders,  how 
they  operated  and  how  the  people  lived. 

In  1964,  he  pioneered  with  a  continuing 
series  titled  “Report  on  Red  China,” 
designed  to  keep  readers  informed  about  a 
nation  he  felt  America  soon  must  deal  with. 

He  visited  all  the  Asian  nations  rimming 
mainland  China,  and  capped  his  effort 
with  a  two-year  assignment  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
Western  world’s  “window”  to  the  mainland. 

So  it  was  only  natural  that  Shackford 
should  be  Scripps-Howard’s  “eyes  and  ears” 
during  the  Peking  visit  and  the  “voice” 
of  the  American  press  at  official  functions. 

At  one  he  told  his  Chinese  hosts: 

“The  major  job  of  journalists  is  to  serve 
the  people.  We  have  come  here  to  serve  the 
American  people.” 

That  is  Scripps-Howard  tradition. 


R.  H.  SHACKFORD 
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